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THE NEW ERA OF HISTORY ! 


THERE are some periods in history in which we can now see, 
as we look back upon them, that the development of civilisation 
took a new turn, so that they marked the beginning of new eras. 
I am going to suggest to you that we live in such a period. Those 
who have lived in periods of this kind have seldom been aware of 
the full significance of the changes they were witnessing; and 
instead of preparing the rising generations for the new conditions 
in which they would have to live, they went on indoctrinating 
them with the ideas of the past, and thus increased the difficulty 
of the inevitable transition. I do not think that we have any 
excuse for such blindness; and I am going to suggest to you that 
it is our duty to bring home to the mind of youth some compre- 
hension of the nature of the time in which their lives will be spent. 

In all these periods of reorientation there are generally to be 
found three features. In the first place there is an inrush of new 
ideas—not wholly new, for the roots of new ideas can always be 
traced into the past; but new in the magnitude and range of their 
influence upon the minds of men. In the second place, there are 
new inventions giving to man a greater control over his environ- 
ment, and bringing about changes in the conditions of life. And 
in the third place, these periods are always times of confusion and 
incertitude, when old-established conceptions are in the melting- 
pot, and when wars and other conflicts bring a threatening of 
chaos. 

You can see these features, for example, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when the modern era was opening. The new 
ideas sprang from that spirit of free criticism which was born of the 
rediscovery of Greek humanism ; it showed itself both in religion, 
with the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, and in 
politics, with the teachings of Machiavelli, Bodin and many others, 
and with the rise of the national form of State; it showed itself 
also in the new view of the universe which came with the dis- 
coveries of Kepler, of Copernicus and of Galileo and later found 
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expression in the philosophies of Bacon and Descartes. Among 
the new inventions one was printing, perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary invention in history; another was gunpowder, which, 
though invented earlier, became effectively operative in this 
period; it destroyed the impregnability of the armed knight and 
his stone castle, and began a social revolution which in its first 
stage helped the enthronement of powerful monarchies ; a third was 
the mariner’s compass, which, together with the invention of new 
types of sea-going ships, made possible oceanic navigation and 
the revelation of the unknown world. As for the existence of 
turmoil and confusion, nobody will deny that these showed them- 
selves in the wars of nationality and of religion, and in the abortive 
risings of peasants and Anabaptists. 

Of our own time, also, nobody will deny that it is a period of con- 
fusion, bewilderment and incertitude, though few are courageous 
enough to recognise that these are but the growing pains of a new 
era of civilisation. Nor will anybody deny that this is a period of 
amazing new inventions, which are transforming the very founda- 
tions of our social life : perhaps the first places should be given to 
the conquest of the air, to the multiform applications of radio- 
activity, and to the discovery and utilisation of the functions of 
micro-organisms. All of these have taken place wholly in my life- 
time. As for the birth of new ideas about social organisation, 
they are innumerable. We have seen the birth of what we call 
new ‘ ideologies,’ Communism and Fascism. Even in the states 
that still remain loyal to the system of liberty, great changes are 
taking place. There is a belief in the possibility of establishing 
universal peace, in itself a revolutionary idea. And there is an 
almost universal conviction that civilisation will stand condemned 
unless it somehow secures the opportunities of a rich, full and free 
life for the mass of men, who throughout all the ages of history 
have been condemned to a life of endless drudgery. 

I want to describe the outstanding features of the new era into 
which we have passed, so far as I am able to comprehend them. 

The first, and the most impressive, is that European civilisation 
has now become the civilisation of the whole world. That stage 
was reached when Japan resolved to adopt the methods of the 
West, and the barriers which China had erected against foreign 
influences were broken down; when the Islamic countries, after 
the War, abandoned the dream of a universal Caliphate, and 
adopted the European ideas of nationalism, of free thought, and 
even of democracy; when the largely unexplored lands of Africa, 
and the islands of the Pacific, were in the last quarter of the nine- 
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teenth century partitioned among the European Powers, and 
developed with an astonishing rapidity ; and when, in consequence 
of these things, the industrial and commercial methods of Europe 
penetrated every corner of the earth. Individual Powers may 
rise or fall; hegemony may conceivably pass from Europe to 
America, or to the Far East. But whatever happens, the world 
has now a single civilisation; and that, surely, brings us into a 
new era. 

This does not mean that the non-European civilisations—the 
Chinese, the Indian, the Islamic—have ceased to exist, or will ever 
cease to exist. But they will survive as variations within a single 
world-civilisation, the predominating features of which are 
European. 

As a consequence of this momentous change, all the races and 
peoples of the world have been brought within a single political 
and a single economic system. They have become interdepen- 
dent, “ members one of another.”” Many countries are fighting 
against this state of things, and struggling to preserve their “ self- 
sufficiency.” They are like so many King Canutes, forbidding 
the rising tide to insult their majesty. The struggle is a hopeless 
one; but it is one of the main causes of the present world 
confusion. 

This condition of interdependence is a very recent thing. As 
recently as the eighteenth century, most countries could be, and 
were, practically self-sufficient. They depended upon the out- 
side world only for a few relatively unimportant luxuries. And, in 
the same period, the political fortunes of the rest of the world 
seemed to matter scarcely at all to Europe, which remained a 
self-sufficient political system. During the nineteenth century 
interdependence gradually increased, being more obvious in the 
case of Britain than in that of any other country. It has become 
absolute and complete, on the political side, with the growth of 
huge empires whose interests are intertwined in every part of the 
earth, so that the outbreak of trouble anywhere—in China, in 
Abyssinia, in Spain, in Central Europe—menaces the whole world 
with war. On the economic side it has become complete since the 
development of new needs which can only be satisfied in any 
country if it can draw upon the resources of the whole world. 

Let us consider the extent and the reality of this new state of 
interdependence. On the political side the Great War ought to 
have demonstrated it. A shot was fired in an obscure little 
Balkan town, and within a few weeks the whole world was wrapped 
in war, and even the few countries which were able to hold aloof 
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from actual conflict were profoundly affected. Despite all its 
horrors, the Great War was the first political event in history in 
which all the peoples of the earth were not only concerned, but 
knew that they were concerned. And the consequence was that, 
when the War was over, practically all the nations combined to 
create an organisation which they hoped would preserve them 
from a repetition of these horrors. The League of Nations was the 
first attempt ever made to create an institution that should deal 
with the common concerns of all the peoples of the earth. What- 
ever its fate, this remarkable project afforded proof that the age 
of interdependence had come. It could not have been instituted— 
it could not even have been thought of—in any earlier age, 
because the world had not, until yesterday, been brought within 
a single political system. And although the League has for the 
time being broken down, because the rulers of many nations, 
governed still by the ideas of yesterday, have not grasped the fact of 
interdependence, it must revive, or something must take its place, 
unless the now single civilisation of the world is to destroy itself. 

The economic interdependence of the world is even more 
marked than its political interdependence, of which, indeed, it is 
the foundation. There is now no country and no empire that 
can supply its citizens with the requisites of modern life which 
they expect, without drawing upon the resources of many other 
countries. Take, for example, the United States, which is 
probably more nearly self-sufficient than any other country. 
America cannot, from her own resources, produce a single motor- 
car, or a wireless set, or an aeroplane, without drawing necessary 
materials from other lands. She is the greatest steel-producing 
country in the world, yet she cannot produce modern types of 
steel without drawing nickel from Canada, and chromium from 
New Caledonia, and vanadium from the High Andes of Peru, and 
many other substances from other countries. Or, to turn to the 
other end of the scale, the simple peoples of Africa, who had never 
seen a white man eighty years ago, and had gone on with their 
primitive modes of life since time was young, now make their 
livelihood by producing many necessary raw materials which have 
become indispensable for our modern ways of life, such as cocoa 
for the chocolate factories of the world, or vegetable oils for the 
soap-vats of Port Sunlight, or rubber for the motor-factories of 
Detroit and Coventry. The place which rubber—a practically 
unknown commodity a century ago—has taken in the life of the 
modern world is an outstanding proof of the way in which the 
most advanced countries are now dependent upon the most 
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primitive; for rubber is grown only in the tropical lands of 
Malay, the Amazon and the Congo. And in return for the neces- 
sary materials they supply, the simple peoples now clothe them- 
selves in blankets made in Belgium or Lancashire out of the refuse 
of American cotton and Australian wool; they roof their huts with 
corrugated iron from South Wales; they even eat canned foods 
from America, gaining access to them with German tin-openers. 
It is a futile waste of human energy to try to fight against this 
interdependence (as Germany, for example, is doing) by the 
production of costly and unsatisfactory substitutes. 

Some countries still seem to imagine that they can be self- 
sufficient with the aid of colonial territories; but the widest 
colonial territories cannot satisfy the need. Nothing less than 
access to the resources of the whole world can satisfy it. France, 
for example, has—at any rate until recently—cherished this 
illusion. It has been humorously shown up by M. Francis Delaisi, 
in a description of a day in the life of an average middle-class 
Frenchman. He describes M. Dubois as rising in the morning to 
wash himself with soap made of West African nuts, and dry him- 
self with a towel made of cotton grown in Texas and woven in 
Lancashire. He then puts on a shirt and collar of Russian linen, 
a tie of Japanese silk, a suit of clothes of tweed made in Yorkshire 
from Australian wool, and a pair of shoes made from the hide of 
an Argentine ox, tanned with German chemicals. After drinking 
his coffee from Brazil, sweetened with sugar from the West Indies, 
and eating his roll which (for all he knows) may be made of 
Canadian or Rumanian wheat, he goes down to his office in an 
Italian car, dictates letters to be typed on an English typewriter, 
and signs them with an American fountain pen. He arranges for 
the export of French fancy goods to Brazil in a German or English 
ship, buys some shares in an Argentine railway or a South African 
gold mine, and returning after a well-spent day, takes his wife out 
for the evening. She dons her Siberian fox-fur, and her diamonds 
from the Cape; they dine at an Italian restaurant on foods drawn 
from many parts of the world, and go to see the Russian ballet. 
And as he sinks to sleep beneath his quilt of Norwegian duck- 
feathers, M. Dubois proudly reflects that France is self-sufficient 
and can snap her fingers at the rest of the world. 

The economic, even more than the political, interdependence 
of the world is unalterable, and to fight against it is as hopeless as 
was Mrs. Partington’s gallant struggle against the Atlantic Ocean. 
To recognise and accept the fact of interdependence is the only 
course of sound statesmanship in the new era. 
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Now, this dominating fact of interdependence may be ruinous, 
or it may bring immeasurable advantages. A group of men who 
are dependent upon one another, like climbers roped together on 
a cliff-face, may regard their relationship in one or other of two 
ways. Any one of them may be tempted to say, “ You are 
dependent upon me; I can ruin you, even if I ruin myself at the 
same time; and I will do so unless you do as I wish.” Or he may 
reflect, as rock-climbers do, “‘ J am dependent upon you; therefore, 
for my own sake as well as for yours, I must do everything to see 
that you are fairly dealt with so that we may all reach safety.” 
A group of climbers who should take the first course would all be 
infallibly precipitated together into the abyss. But if they adopt 
the second course, they may reach a summit from which a glorious 
prospect will be displayed before them. The peoples in an inter- 
dependent world are in a position analogous to that of rock- 
climbers. It may be within the power of one of them to bring 
ruin to them all; but if they make a right use of their rope, which 
is the fact of their interdependence, they may bring humanity 
into an age of peace and prosperity such as no generation of the 
sons of men has ever been able to contemplate. 

Am I not right in regarding this ineluctable condition of 
interdependence which mankind has reached as being in itself 
enough to mark our time as a new era in history, which may bring 
us either to unexampled prosperity or to abysmal ruin? And is 
it not clear that this supreme fact ought to be the guiding con- 
sideration of statemanship in the newera? Ought we not, also, to 
be using every means in our power to bring home this tremendous 
fact to the imagination of the younger generation, whose lives will 
be governed by it ? 

That is the first feature of the new era. The second is not less 
important. The new era is one of potential plenty, in which, if the 
leaders of humanity know how to use their opportunities, it will be 
possible to banish the poverty, and the eternal soulless drudgery, 
to which the mass of men have been condemned since the begin- 
ning of things. Science and invention have so incredibly multi- 
plied our powers of production that it has become possible at once 
to provide a vastly increased supply of all the necessaries of life, 
and also to meet the demand for all the new satisfactions that men 
now ask for, without any increase, indeed with a diminution, of the 
amount of labour expended. We have at last found, in the 
machines, a substitute for the slavery or serfdom which in the past 
appeared to be the only possible basis for a civilised life. It is 
true that a great proportion of the working population in all 
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countries has to earn its livelihood by the soul-destroying work of 
machine-tending. But as labour-saving devices increase, only a 
few hours of the day need be spent in this way by any man. That 
consummation would be soon reached if we could overcome the 
natural fear of labour-saving devices which is felt by workers who 
are haunted by the dread of unemployment, and if we could find 
the means of absorbing the unemployed by reducing the hours of 
labour. This, in its turn, could be made possible by two things: 
by stopping the unimaginable waste both of wealth and of labour- 
power which is involved in wars and preparation for wars; and 
by raising the barriers to the free flow of trade which prevent the 
nations from enriching each other by exchange of their products, 
and which are the principal causes of unemployment and poverty. 

The beneficence of nature and the ingenuity of man have 
opened to us the possibility of bringing about an almost universal 
diffusion of material well-being. But if this great end is to be 
secured, the abundance which the earth produces, or is capable of 
producing, must be allowed to flow freely to all the peoples who 
need it and want it, in exchange for their own products. What 
obstacles stand in the way? First and foremost, a fevered and 
morbid nationalism, which resents the possibility of dependence 
upon other nations. National feeling is in itself a beneficent and 
wholesome thing; but, like fire, it can be destructive if it gets out 
of control. It has been brought to an unprecedented fever-pitch 
by the acrimonies of the War, the follies of the post-war period, 
and the conviction that if another war comes, every nation must 
be able to supply its own needs without dependence upon others. 
These ideas have been powerfully reinforced by the strange, but 
widely diffused, belief that every nation can enrich itself by 
impeding its trade with its neighbours. They have been still 
further reinforced by the spectacle of the way in which the land- 
surface of the earth is divided. Six powers own or control among 
them by far the greater part of the earth’s surface. Those that 
remain include a number of nations that have large populations 
which cannot possibly be maintained out of their own resources, 
but can only be maintained by exchanging their own surplus 
products for the infinite variety of commodities which they need 
from every part of the globe. They find themselves debarred 
from free access to the markets of the world by the exclusive policy 
which the possessing nations, like themselves, pursue. They have 
persuaded themselves that they can only rectify their disabilities 
by conquering wide territories, and have therefore become the 
gravest disturbing factors in the world. They are pursuing a 
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mistaken idea. Political control over even the widest territories 
will not solve their problem. In the conditions of the modern 
world, as we have seen, that problem can only be solved by access 
to the markets and materials of the whole globe. 

Thus the hope of utilising for the benefit of humanity the 
potential abundance which is now available is being impeded, and 
may perhaps be wrecked, by outworn ideas drawn from a state of 
things that has now vanished. The ideal of the self-sufficient 
nation is manifestly out of date in an interdependent world. But 
it is still potent, even in the most enlightened countries, and may 
easily bring us to disaster. Here, as in earlier periods of reorienta- 
tion, we see the ideas of the past struggling against the forces of 
the future, and causing turmoil and confusion. 

I pass to a third feature of the new era, which deserves to be 
emphasised, but must not be over-emphasised. In all previous 
ages, man has been the almost helpless creature of forces which 
he did not understand. The development of his social life has 
been, in the main, the result of a process of evolution of which he 
was not conscious. To-day the progress of the social sciences and 
of psychology has given to him, or to the more intelligent among 
his leaders, some understanding of the conditions of his social life, 
just as the progress of the physical sciences has given him a much 
more solidly grounded understanding of the forces of Nature. We 
are approaching the time when the process of social evolution will 
be a conscious process, which can to some extent be guided and 
controlled. It would be unwise to over-stress this development. 
We must be on our guard against the pretensions of unduly cock- 
sure men of science—now the economist, now the psychologist, 
again the eugenist or the anthropologist—who, carried away by 
the enthusiasm of their own studies, undertake to define just how 
the world is to be guided to peace and prosperity. I have been 
reading, for example, not without amusement, an essay by a 
bright young anthropologist, who, asserting that primitive man 
never indulged in war before the rise of a governing class, seems to 
invite us to secure peace by the simple device of destroying all 
governing classes, and presumably either doing without govern- 
ment altogether, or creating a new bureaucratic governing class, 
as they have done in Russia. This is, of course, as unscientific as 
Rousseau’s naive hypothesis that man was free until governments 
were established. There is a real danger in talk about “ planned 
economies.” It is apt to lead straight to the seizure and the 
abuse of power by knots of people who have persuaded themselves, 
like the apostles of Marx, that they have an infallible recipe for 
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human happiness : a recipe which, when they get the chance of 
applying it, seems to necessitate always an orgy of tyranny and 
bloodshed. The social sciences, dealing, as they do, with the 
infinitely complex conditions of human life, are not yet, and 
probably never will be, securely enough based to justify cocksure 
action. Nevertheless it is true that we can now understand, more 
clearly than our predecessors did, many aspects of the problems of 
human organisation, and can therefore, in some spheres, plan for 
the future more intelligently than has hitherto been possible. 

But we must beware lest planning is carried to such a point as 
to impair the essentials of liberty. We must beware lest small 
minorities are empowered, on the plea that they know the secrets 
of human well-being, to assert irresponsible authority. Some 
forms of “ planning ”’ are, indeed, not merely not hostile to liberty, 
but essential to it. Thus without a soundly planned and guided 
monetary system, economic freedom is impossible. A _ well- 
planned system of roads makes for the freedom of the traveller. 
And if the planning of a region, which may involve the prohibition 
of building in certain areas, implies some restriction of freedom, 
the gain is greater than the loss, so long as those who are respon- 
sible for the planning do not abuse their power, and are subject 
to effective criticism and control. The completely planned 
economy must in the nature of things be a tyranny, in which those 
who wield the power of planning will exercise despotic powers over 
the rest of the community. We do not want to find ourselves 
brought by insensible steps into Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. While, therefore, intelligent planning is in many spheres 
necessary in our new complex world, it must have limits if it is not 
to destroy human freedom. 

A fourth feature of the new era is the gigantic scale upon which 
man’s productive activities are now carried on. Throughout the 
course of history, and until the other day, the work of production, 
and indeed of distribution, was carried on almost wholly by indi- 
viduals or small groups, who took all the risks and all the profits 
of their undertakings. To-day the characteristic form of under- 
taking is the joint-stock company, whose nominal owners, the 
shareholders, take only a limited risk, though they still claim all 
the profits. They also normally take no active part in the work 
of the enterprise, the real control of which is in the hands of small 
knots of practically self-elected directors. Out of this system has 
grown a gigantic expansion of the scale of industrial organisation, 
which in some cases approximates to monopoly, especially when, 
by agreement among themselves, a group of these giants deter- 
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mine prices and divide the market between them. Not only this, 
but many of them extend their enterprises over many different 
countries. The power wielded by these giant concerns, not only 
over their employees, but also over the life of the community, is a 
new and formidable thing, which governments cannot disregard. 
The growth of these gigantic corporations is a very recent thing : 
it is one of the outstanding features of the new era. There can be 
no doubt that, up to a point, they have led to increased efficiency 
and economy of production, and have been in part responsible for 
the amazingly rapid increase of the world’s disposable wealth. 
And, since the ownership of shares in these giant concerns is more 
and more tending to be distributed among the peoples of many 
countries, they are one of the factors which are intensifying the 
interdependence of the world. But it seems clear that, as these 
giant corporations grow, they reach a point at which the increase 
of economy and efficiency is nullified by the difficulty of effective 
control, and by the multiplication of red tape. Andrew Carnegie 
—a shrewd critic of the system which enabled him to create an 
immense private fortune—once said that it was easy to find men 
capable of running a million-dollar concern, more difficult to find 
men capable of running a ten-million dollar concern, very difficult 
to find a man capable of running a hundred-million dollar con- 
cern, and almost impossible to find a man capable of running a 
thousand-million dollar concern. I may have got the figures 
wrong; but the principle is clear. As the scale of an organisation 
increases, beyond a certain point the possibility of efficient direc- 
tion decreases; and whenever a concern approximates to mono- 
poly, so that it can fix prices, the danger of grave abuses becomes 
very serious. 

It is evident that, in the new era, we are committed to this 
régime of very large scale production over a wide range of industry, 
though not over the whole. One of the main problems of the 
future will be how the power of these great concerns, and of the 
often quite second-rate men who control them, is to be dealt with. 
There are some—including Mr. H. G. Wells, in the mood in which 
he wrote Clissold—who are content that the main direction of 
human destiny should fall into the hands of these men. There are 
others who hold that the only safeguard is that these giant con- 
cerns should be turned into complete monopolies and placed under 
the control of the State. But if a partial monopoly is dangerous, 
may not a complete monopoly, backed by the authority of the 
State, be more dangerous stil? If the power of the controllers of 
large blocks of capital is too great, what of the power of the knot 
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of men who will in the name of the State control almost the whole 
productive capital of a country? They may nominally be subject 
to the authority of a representative Parliament; but that 
authority might be found ineffectual, as it is even to-day. The 
experience of Russia seems to demonstrate that the control of all 
capital necessitates and secures the despotic power of a small body 
of men. Are there means by which the power of the democratic 
State can be made effective for the regulation, by law, of the 
gigantic corporations which have come into being, and for prevent- 
ing them from attaining to the standard of monopoly? That is 
one of the great unanswered questions which will be put to the 
world in the new era. And, since (as we have seen) these giant 
concerns do not limit their action to a single country, it would 
appear that the business of regulating them must be in some 
degree not merely national, but international. If national States 
are to take direct control of gigantic concerns that draw their 
materials from every part of the world, and are linked with kindred 
concerns in other countries, a grim vista is opened to us of disputes, 
controversies and rivalries between States which might well be 
fruitful causes of war. I merely put the problem before you. It 
is a new problem, which has gradually emerged during the last 
generation; and it is characteristic of the new era. 

The fifth, and the last, feature of the new era upon which I shall 
dwell is perhaps the most inspiring of them all. Throughout the 
long eons of human history the great majority of men have been 
sentenced to lives of endless toil and of constant insecurity, pro- 
ducing bare subsistence for themselves, and luxuries for their 
“betters,” who alone could enjoy a civilised life. They have 
been chattel slaves, as in the ancient world, or serfs, as in the 
middle ages, or, even when they had won personal freedom, they 
have had no economic freedom, but have had to work excessive 
hours for an inadequate wage which was always insecure. For 
the most part, they have accepted this lot, as part of the order of 
nature, and religion has taught them to be content with the 
station into which they were born, and to look for their reward in 
another life. At rare intervals, here or there, they have broken 
into revolt; but have always fallen back into their accustomed 
place. But now, in all the civilised countries, they refuse blindly 
to accept, or to be content merely with slowly improving condi- 
tions. They demand that the social order shall be reconstructed, 
so as to give them not only security of livelihood, but also the 
chance of living a full and free life, and abundant leisure free from 
the compulsions of drudgery. 
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This is an outcome of the growth of democracy, which has little 
meaning if it implies only a particular form of government. That 
form of government will stand condemned, unless it brings into 
being what may be called social democracy, the essence of which 
is equality. Not, of course, equality of ability ; and consequently 
not any mechanical equality of reward; but an equal chance of 
making the best of each man’s varying powers, and a general 
freedom from the slavery of circumstance. It is perhaps the 
noblest feature of the new era not only that this demand is being 
generally made, and this challenge generally delivered, but that 
the demand and the challenge are widely accepted as just, as they 
would not have been until our own day. They are also accepted 
as practicable, by those who realise that we have passed into an 
age of plenty, and found in mechanism a substitute for the ancient 
iniquity of human servitude. How the challenge can best be met, 
without a sacrifice of the liberty which is the highest of human 
demands, is perhaps the greatest question of our era. The totali- 
tarian systems may, perhaps, give to their subjects the content- 
ment of the stall-fed ox, if they can persuade them to submit 
themselves, body and soul, to an all-exacting State; but the soul 
of man will not long accept such servitude. Only democracy can 
reconcile liberty with a just equality; but the task is not an easy 
one, and the machinery of democracy, and in particular its 
educational equipment, will have to be infinitely improved and 
refined if the task is to be performed. 

This brings me to the question which is to-day occupying all 
our minds—the question whether the civilisation based upon in- 
dividual liberty, towards which the world had been slowly moving 
for several centuries, and which it seemed to have adopted before 
the Great War, is to be allowed to survive, or whether it is to be 
destroyed by the new ideals of dictatorship which are to-day 
prevalent. This question imposes itself upon us as we enter into 
the new era, and you may perhaps have wondered why I did not 
put it into the very forefront. 

I have not done so because dictatorship seems to me to be a 
temporary and evanescent phenomenon. This new fashion is the 
outcome of the strains and stresses set up by the War; it is due to 
the difficulties of adjustment to the needs of the new era. The 
wilfulness of the dictators has already inflicted a vast amount of 
suffering upon the world, and may yet inflict vastly more. We 
may find ourselves involved in a frightful conflict which will 
plunge us back into barbarism for a time, and give a setback, 
perhaps for centuries, to the progress of civilisation. But I 
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cannot believe that ultimate victory is possible for the dictatorial 
system, because it is fighting against the powerful forces which I 
have been trying to describe, and because it is repudiating and 
outraging some of the noblest and dearest aspirations of man. 
Wherever it exists, the dictatorial or totalitarian system denies to 
men the right to think and speak for themselves. It denies to 
them the protection of law, and the right to co-operate with their 
fellows for ends which they believe to be worthy. It repudiates 
the tolerance, kindliness and humanity which had made so much 
progress during the last century, and which were perhaps the most 
convincing evidences of a progressive civilisation. It uses terror- 
ism and torture as instruments of government, and regards the 
noble virtue of compassion as the sign of a feeble and unmanly 
nature. It repudiates the obligation to be faithful to one’s pledged 
word, which is the very foundation of social life, and the only 
possible foundation for any tolerable system of international 
relationship. I do not think that there has been any parallel in 
modern history to the shameless and cynical disregard of solemn 
undertakings which we have seen so often repeated during the last 
half-dozen years. These outrages have been successful for two 
reasons : first, because through their control of all the means of 
publicity, the dictators keep the peoples upon whose obedience 
they depend completely in the dark regarding the character of 
their own actions; and, secondly, because the peoples to whom 
knowledge is still open are so terrified by the possibility of another 
Great War that they allow iniquities to pass unchallenged which 
would have aroused the passionate indignation of their fathers | 
But however grim the outlook may be at the moment, and 
even if it becomes still more grim, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the evil forces that are at work in the world, and that have 
taken possession of certain countries and seem to be winning their 
way in others also, will, or can, ultimately triumph. The moral 
nature of man is against them. The great forces that are reshap- 
ing the world are against them. Economic power, which is in the 
long run decisive, is not on their side, for all the great dictatorial 
States are perilously near economic collapse. And the practicable 
vision of a world whose peoples will be at peace with one another, 
and will co-operate to bring about the universal diffusion of well- 
being and of freedom, is too noble an ideal to have lost its appeal 
tomen. We may have a dreadful ordeal before us; but we shall 
survive it, especially if we succeed in impressing the mind of the 
rising generation with a true sense of the magnitude and the 
nobility of the issues before them. For those potent factors which 
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I have described, and which are shaping the new era, are as 
irresistible as the tides. 

When I was a schoolboy and an undergraduate, I used often 
to wish that I had been born into a time when (as in the periods of 
the Reformation or of the French Revolution) the destinies of 
humanity were visibly changing their direction. If I had only 
known it, I was living in such a period; for in the last decades of 
the last century, the factors were already at work which were to 
bring into being the interdependence of the world, the era of 
plenty, the possibility of planning our future development, the 
emergence of large-scale industry; and already the rumblings of 
discontent and the demands of the mass of men “ to have life, 
and to have it more abundantly,” were making themselves heard. 
But neither my teachers, nor the courses of study they imposed 
upon me, cast any light for me upon these immense possibilities. 
My thoughts about the structure of human society were, so far as 
authority could achieve it, kept within the channels of established 
orthodoxy; Aristotle, Hobbes and Rousseau were to be my guides 
in trying to understand the rapidly changing social system in 
which I lived, but which they could never have imagined. To-day 
we have no excuse for such blindness; and it is, I contend, our 
plain duty to bring home to the mind and imagination of the 
rising generation the nature of the great and inspiring age in which 
we live. It is not our duty to try to impose upon our pupils our 
own opinions as to the right solutions; but it is our duty to help 
them to understand the facts and the character of the problems 
they will have to face. 

It is a great, a noble, an inspiring age in which we live; and 
just for that reason, it is an age of immense difficulties. To see 
through the difficulties of the moment to the wonderful develop- 
ments which have created them is the responsibility of those who 
can look at our age in the light of the long process of history. 


Ramsay Morr. 





HISTORICAL RESEARCH AND THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE PAST? 


J. B. Bury in a famous lecture defined History as herself 
simply a science, no less and no more. He also insisted, in 
conflict, as I think, with his own definition, that the study of 
history had great practical importance for “stripping the 
bandages of error from the eyes of men, for shaping public 
opinion and for advancing the cause of intellectual and political 
liberty.” ‘It is of vital importance,” he remarked, “ for 
citizens to have a true knowledge of the past and to see it in a dry 
light, in order that their influence on the present and future may 
be exerted in right directions.” 

In what directions? Recent experiments abroad have 
shown, indeed, that the study of history can be given a practical 
bias, but only at the cost of making it frankly propagandist. 
“The interminable procession of history,” to use Bury’s own fine 
phrase, points no morals, though we may draw them. You can- 
not, in fact, make history pay a dividend. The point was put 
by Thomas Hobbes, who just three centuries ago found in the 
faculties of reason and curiosity the distinctive qualities of man ; 
“which makes me,” he remarks, ‘‘ when I hear a man upon the 
discovery of any new and ingenious knowledge or invention ask 
gravely, that is to say scornfully, what ’tis good for, meaning what 
money it will bring in, to esteem that man not sufficiently removed 
from brutality.”” The history which is a satisfaction of natural 
curiosity about the past is a personal thing, and it is often for- 
gotten that there can be no teaching of history where there is no 
curiosity. For these the history that reads like a novel, and has 
about the same value, will suffice. Where there is a vital curiosity, 
it is not easily satisfied or put off. To such the effort to under- 
stand the past is an arduous and prolonged study, for which a 
whole lifetime may prove too short. Yet no other study offers 
the same possibilities to the average intelligence, if only it is in 
earnest, for none is less technical; in none is mere cleverness at a 
greater discount, and humility and devotion at a higher premium. 

If this is indeed the true approach to history, the questions 
that are so persistently trailed before us appear as mere red 


1 An Inaugural Lecture delivered at Edinburgh University on 12 October 
1937, 
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herrings. The idea of history, for example, as “ a preparation for 
life ’’ can be dismissed at once, without failing to recognise that, 
that is precisely what, in fact, it becomes for the majority of the 
young men and women who study it. Or we can, with Bury, 
indignantly deny that history is a branch of literature, even while 
we are legitimately envious of our brother historians whose 
works run into several editions. We can, equally, oppose any 
conception which would assign to the more distant past any less 
value as history than the events of the nineteenth century, and 
at the same time without illogicality advise the bulk of our 
students to specialise on the later period. These well-worn 
issues are, in short, irrelevant to the nature of history as such, 
though they are precisely the problems with which daily life is 
most concerned. 

The chief task of the historical teacher, apart from a general 
guidance, is to stimulate this natural curiosity in his pupils. And 
here he is faced by great practical difficulties imposed by the 
examination system, which casts its shadow over the whole under- 
graduate study of history. History, its critics are wont to object, 
burdens the memory without improving the understanding, and 
the present examination system, however unwilling our uni- 
versities are to admit it, lends more than plausibility to the 
charge. The real problem before the teacher of history is not 
what to teach or how to teach it, but how to compromise with 
the common foe of teacher and pupil—the examination system, 
which converts history for many earnest students into other 
men’s thoughts learned by heart. In this connection it is perhaps 
worth reflecting that the examination system in our British 
universities has remained almost stationary for fifty years, 
though historical teaching, especially in schools, and indeed the 
whole conception of history, have been revolutionised in the same 
period. The publication of elaborate monographs in almost every 
part of the field has enormously increased the burden upon 
examinees; and those who regard this venerable system as 
sacrosanct may be reminded of a letter written by Professor 
Gregory to Lord Townshend in 1728. ‘“ Your lordship,” he 
wrote, “‘ cannot but be sensible that the methods of education in 
our universities have been in some measure defective, since we are 
obliged to adhere so much to the rules laid down by our fore- 
fathers.” Certain it is that if the flame of curiosity is to survive 
the repeated examinations with which, no doubt inevitably, we 
seek to quench it, it is only possible if historical study from the 
very beginning is conceived to be a sort of research. 
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The study of history is a personal activity—it is an individual 
reading the sources of history for himself. History is, or ought to 
be, the least authoritarian of the sciences (if that is the right 
word). Its essential value lies in the shock and excitement 
aroused by the impact of the very ways and thought of the past 
upon the mind, and it is for this reason that actual original 
documents—themselves a physical survival of that past— 
exercise such fascination upon those who have caught something 
of its secret. The late Canon Foster, writing of the marvellous 
riches of the archives of Lincoln Cathedral, has perfectly expressed 
the nature of thisemotion. Acknowledging the debt of inspiration 
he owed to a brother historian, to whom he had written about them, 
he says, “ Soon afterwards he paid me a visit in Lincolnshire, and 
it will be long before I shall forget his wonder and delight as I 
opened before his eyes box after box of the original charters. Each 
moment I expected to hear from his lips the famous ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous’ 
of the enthusiastic and simple-minded Dominie.”’ The lectures 
and the text-books are a necessary preliminary, a grammar of the 
subject; but the purpose of all this grammar is to lead the student 
himself to the sources, from the study of which whatever power 
our writing and talking has is derived. Where this object is not 
achieved, we have failed. In my youth it was still common for 
reviewers to state that A or B had said “ the last word ” on the 
difficult question of X, Y or Z. The same fantastic conception 
still led historians to regard the sources as some dirty coalmine, 
from which a precious deposit was recovered, leaving behind a 
vast, useless slag-heap. I would not be misunderstood : biblio- 
graphy and historiography are, in their place, of the utmost 
importance; but the most brilliant reconstructions of the past 
can never lessen the immediate value of the sources for individual 
study. 

The conception of research as synonymous with the very study 
of history is not really pedantic: but in fact that much-abused 
word has long since been identified in our common thinking with a 
system of higher degrees granted for theses embodying an “ original 
contribution to knowledge.” With one or two honourable 
exceptions, a deep line is drawn in British universities between 
under-graduate and post-graduate students. The writing of 
these theses is normally confined to the post-graduate students, 
who usually attempt one of the higher degrees, either the B.Litt. 
or the Ph.D. The system is largely borrowed from America 
(where however it is far more highly organised), which in turn 


took it from Germany. The practice of granting higher “on 
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has much to be said for it, and it has in any case come to stay. 
Nevertheless I cannot think it altogether congenial to our native 
outlook, and perhaps we should do well to take stock of it before 
it becomes quite as much an incubus upon English learning, as it 
has already become in America. These “ original ”’’ theses are 
compiled in a very short time—one, two or at most three years : 
they are done by young people who have scarcely attained the 
equipment of a scholar by the time the thesis is completed : 
the choice of a subject is a perennial and notorious difficulty ; and 
the result, at its best, is apt to be the publication of an immature 
monograph, much less readable than it would have been if more 
slowly evolved; while a very serious situation may arise for the 
student if, by an unlucky choice of subject, he fails to attain the 
degree. More generally, the student works in an atmosphere of 
anxiety and haste, at the very time in his career when leisure and 
time to think are most essential. He passes from the superficial 
study of wide periods (in which undergraduate work largely 
consists) to a specialisation that is too narrow, too intense and too 
hurried. 

Higher degrees are bound up with the rapid development of 
historical teaching into a considerable profession. The demand 
for teachers has introduced competition which in turn threatens to 
commercialise historical study. It is rightly felt that the best 
teachers will be drawn from scholars familiar with the original 
sources, and the easiest proof of such familiarity is a thesis, and 
preferably a published thesis. _Our young scholars are hard put to 
it to maintain the necessary quantity of ‘ original ’ research, while 
legitimate ambition or economic pressure urges them to hasty 
publication. The problem is a practical one, and to make even 
small changes in existing procedure would be a most complicated 
and difficult task. But having ventured to express my doubts 
about its adequacy, I will offer three general, but still practical 
suggestions. 

1. Something more should be done to efface the hard line 
generally drawn between undergraduate work and “ research.” 
Some insight into the raw material of history and the process by 
which the slick narrative of the text-books is evolved should be 
given to all honours students before they get their degrees. 
Experience has proved that this can be done, possibly, though not 
necessarily, by a thesis or exercise, which should not expect, 
though it might in exceptional cases obtain, publication. 

2. The transcribing and editing of texts and documents should 
be encouraged as subjects for these degrees. At present the 
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subjects are commonly too ambitious, and in the craze for 
originality the really vital and responsible work of preserving the 
past by publishing transcripts and calendars is commonly regarded 
as too humble for the grant of a higher degree. The supplicants 
for higher degrees would be most usefully employed in doing work 
for local societies, and such work, just because it is well within 
their compass, would lay the foundations of a surer, and ulti- 
mately a wider scholarship than is achieved by the present 
practice. I am tempted to strengthen my case by a long list of 
great historians who served their apprenticeship by copying and 
editing texts, a list that might begin with the names of Stubbs and 
Maitland. But “ perhaps,’ wrote Maitland, “‘our imaginery 
student is not he that should come, not the great man for the 
great book. ‘To be frank with him this is at least probable. .. . 
But short of the very greatest work, there is good work to be done 
of many sorts and kinds. . . . At least he can copy, at least he 
can arrange, digest, make serviceable.” 

3. Post-graduate scholarships for research should be freely 
tenable without any obligation or pressure upon the student to 
enter for higher degrees. Indeed, I see no reason why theses 
should not be offered for these degrees, if and when they are 
completed, without any of the present preliminaries—in exactly 
the same way as those of riper years now supplicate for the 
D.Litt. degree. Such an arrangement would make it far easier 
for the examiners to insist on the proper standard, which is one 
of the crucial difficulties of the existing system. It would also 
discourage the too-hasty publication of research in book form, in 
favour of articles or notes in the reviews. The thesis is commonly 
far too long and too elaborate, the writer’s single talent being 
hardly discoverable in the napkin of already well-ascertained truth 
by which it is enveloped. The contribution made by nine out of 
ten of these theses would go easily into a very few pages, and the 
verbosity which we all deplore—it must be added—is encouraged 
by the existing regulations. 

I have sometimes wondered whether a great deal of historical 
research is not vitiated by our insistence upon its originality. 
Although we pay lip-service in our bibliographies to the just 
division of all historical writings into primary and secondary 
authorities, we are too apt to forget in practice that the true 
purpose of writing books about the past is not to supersede the 
original authorities, but to make their study more significant for 
our successors. What matters is that history should be studied 


as soon, and as far as possible, in the original sources; the origin- 
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ality of the result can safely be left to take care of itself, and is in 
any case beyond our control. The very conception of research is 
borrowed from the natural sciences, and it is arguable that in 
learning the method of science we have too slavishly copied its 
methods. It is obvious that the historical material available for 
research is strictly limited in amount, and there is a limit to the 
methods of inquiry which can be employed. On those aspects of 
history which are most central and worthy of study, original work 
in the sense of discovery must surely be the exception rather than 
the rule. On most lines of inquiry a prolonged study of the 
original sources is needed merely to reach, or to try to reach, the 
level of our predecessors. The greater part of such work is not 
“ original,” but it is not therefore useless. Viewed across a 
lifetime, it is rather the main part of one’s research, the condition 
of those occasional publications, which are in reality its by- 
products. If this be true, it follows that the subjects treated by 
aspirants to higher degrees become, and must become increasingly, 
trivial and abstruse, owing to the current demand for originality. 
I confess myself to be in imperfect sympathy with the popular 
conception of an army of young and eager experts, organised and 
equipped for the conquest of History, methodically dividing up 
among themselves the country to be occupied, and never resting 
until the last foot of ground is conquered. One may even doubt 
whether significant research can be done to order at all. There is 
something of the accidental about all discovery, which has often 
only an oblique connection with the study which led to it. The 
attempt to organise and direct the human mind on its highest level 
of activity removes the spontaneity which is its essence, and finds 
the motive for research in the result to be obtained instead of in 
the process and the activity themselves. To look back at the 
vast researches of our predecessors is to realise that their results, 
important as they were, are in some degree ephemeral, and 
though much stands fast for future generations, perhaps more is 
superseded. The activity of research, on the other hand, in- 
valuable to those who pursue it, and to their generation, is 
perennial, unchanging and significant. Behind the obvious 
criticisms to which the system of higher degrees is, like any 
system, open, there is, in my mind at any rate, this deeper 
uneasiness. 


The common assumption that the original sources would yield 
their last secrets to concerted research derives immediately from 
the school of objective historians of which Acton was the most 
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prominent. They were sustained by an optimistic belief in the 
possibility of attaining, and that very shortly, to ultimate historical 
truth. ‘ Ultimate history cannot be obtained in this generation,” 
says the Cambridge Modern History, ‘‘ but so far as documentary 
evidence is at command, conventional history can be discarded, 
and the point can be shown that has been reached on the road 
from the one to the other.’’ History was becoming scientific : 
the long conspiracy against the knowledge of truth was at an 
end, and competing scholars all over the world were taking 
advantage of the change: the splendid researches of his own 
generation, continued but a little further, would cause all 
historians of goodwill, irrespective of creed, to converge along a 
single line of truth. Acton was fascinated, as nearly all his 
generation were, by Ranke, whose critical and colourless, though 
not lifeless, writings appeared to that generation, within the limits 
he had set himself, to be the last word and a model for the future. 
It was in this spirit that Bury, carried away by the dangerous 
doctrine of development in history and the incontrovertible 
achievements of research, defined history as herself a science. 
In the last generation attention has rather turned to its practical 
limitations. The sure results of historical research rarely find a 
large audience. The big questions which lead men to write books, 
as well as others to read them, are still answered, and perhaps 
always will be answered, with conflicting voices. To be a French- 
man or an Englishman, a Protestant or a Catholic, even a poor 
man or a rich man implies a limitation in outlook which is in- 
superable in practice, and which makes it almost inconceivable 
that the commonest historical questions will ever receive an 
agreed answer. 

Thus no one to-day subscribes to Acton’s faith in its entirety. 
The mildest criticism would be that it rests upon an exaggerated 
respect for the historical expert. The new presbyters of history 
are but old priest writ large, and had Acton’s views been accepted 
at their face value, would have produced, in R. H. Gretton’s 
words, “a kind of sacred college of historical pundits.” The 
threatened development never occurred. Instead we have to-day 
national groups federated by the International Historical Congress, 
which frankly admits the national and racial differences of inter- 
pretation of history which exist, and endeavours to mitigate them 
by social and learned intercourse. For the rest the taste of 
historians themselves, as well as of their public, has moved 
towards a more subjective history : there is no longer any fear of 
“the domination of one intelligence,” or the individual synthesis. 
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History is once more consciously, almost self-consciously, allying 
itself with literature. Clio has prevailed over Ranke, and we are 
no longer ashamed of the personal angle or the purple patch. 
In France, which does nothing by halves, the cult of the synthése 
has gone to great lengths. British historians are moving more 
slowly in the same direction, and there is a certain confusion 
between the old ideas and the new. There is, on the one hand, 
a large output of ‘‘ research,” which is frankly unreadable; on the 
other, an ever-growing number of popular syntheses which win 
little or no acceptance. The one type seems, at least to the out- 
side observer, to become more and more minute in its objects, the 
second more and more subjective, personal and irresponsible. Our 
leading historical writers, aware of the difficulty, take refuge in 
very short periods or in biographies, on which they write readable 
books on old-fashioned lines. They seek the justification of a 
popular circulation, and are even apologetic when they themselves 
or others write mere learned books for the learned. 

Our present difficulties, clearly traceable as far back as Acton 
in the nineties of the last century, find their roots in the decay of a 
historical philosophy which is still older. This, the Victorian 
view of History, depended, as everything Victorian depended, 
on the assumption of finality, that beyond Victorianism the force 
of nature could no farther go. To grasp it in its fulness we 
must go back to Thomas Arnold, Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford : better known to us—and the fact is not irrelevant—as 
Headmaster of Rugby School and the virtual creator of the 
public-school system. Arnold believed his own age to be the 
culmination of human history. ‘‘ We have,” he said, “ the full 
amount of earth’s resources before us, and they seem in- 
adequate to supply life for a third period of human history.” 
This pronouncement had immense weight with his successors, 
and preposterous though it be, is still not without force, if 
not over the minds of men, at least on their unconscious 
assumptions. Fromitallelse followed. Research was mere anti- 
quarianism : what mattered was a lively interest in the present. 
“The past is reflected to us by the present; so far as we see and 
understand the present, so far we can see and understand the past: 
so far but no further.”” This topsy-turvy doctrine he illustrated 
from the then recent History of Greece by Mr. Mitford, who had, as 
Arnold naively put it, “‘ described the popular party in Athens 
just as he would have described the Whigs in England. . . . His 
knowledge of the Greek language was limited, and so was his 
learning altogether; but because he was an English gentleman, 
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who felt and understood the state of things around him and 
entered warmly into its parties, therefore he was able to write a 
history of Greece.” 

Arnold, the very type and embodiment of Victorianism, 
typified the Victorian idea of history, and his conceptions lie at 
the base of the historical curriculum of every British university 
to-day. They involved the assumption that “‘ man is in truth 
ever the same,” and in due course gave rise to Freeman’s famous 
doctrine of the Unity of History. Freeman, partial like his 
contemporaries to sentiment and melodrama, saw all history as 
a play of which his own age was the triumphant Act 5. European 
history, from its first glimmerings to our own day “is one un- 
broken drama, no part of which can be rightly understood without 
reference to the other parts which come before and after it.” 
This doctrine of the splendid present had the paradoxical effect 
of concentrating research upon the remote past, to the exclusion 
of contemporary or nearly contemporary history. The best- 
known historical books of the period rarely got past the Act of 
Settlement, and almost never past 1815, which till a generation 
ago was the terminus ad quem of historical studies in university 
examinations. 

The historical understanding of a man like Acton was of course 
on a much higher plane than that of the Headmaster, though he 
was still influenced by the Arnold tradition. A far deeper 
influence was the immense development of historical research in 
the intervening generation, under which the younger men like 
Bury had already passed to a wider conception of history by the 
close of the nineteenth century. To-day the Victorian ideas are 
passing away before our eyes. Consider, for example, the last 
words of Mr. H. G. Wells, no less than Arnold a child of his age, 
in his recent Short History of the World. ‘Man is still only 
adolescent,” says Mr. Wells, clinging to metaphor. “As yet we 
are hardly in the dawn of human greatness. What man has done 
forms but the prelude to the things that man has yet to do.” 
It may be doubted whether what is wrong with the world to-day is 
adolescence. To explain the past in terms of an ideal future would 
be as much a form of propaganda as to explain it in terms of the 
present. The old dogmatism about the present has, however, 
finally disappeared, and there is no longer any danger of one’s 
contemporaries—unless it be from ignorance—describing the 
popular party at Athens just as though they were the Whigs. All 
history is contemporary history, no doubt, in the sense that it is 
seen through the medium of living minds. All curiosity, more- 
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over, however apparently disinterested, springs from some present 
need, an individual deep-seated questioning. In this sense the 
present can never be eliminated from the study of the past. But at 
least we may claim that our curiosity is better directed to-day and 
leans—in Professor Tout’s phrase—to the study of the things that 
were important then rather than to the things that are important 
now. ‘The decay of Victorian prosperity and of the complacency 
which accompanied it accounts in some measure for our different 
outlook. The greatest period of historical writing in all French 
history was the generation that followed 1870, and perhaps we, 
too, may have gained something from our very loss of faith in our 
own institutions. However that may be, it is certain that we are 
more ready to believe to-day that human nature, like everything 
else, changes, and that history only repeats itself with a difference 
which, as Professor Pollard has recently remarked, generally 
makes all the difference. The thoughts of men are never at a 
stand, they change from generation to generation; and if institu- 
tions or doctrines appear to survive for centuries, it is only with 
an everchanging meaning. The past is dead—dead as the men 
who made it. To sink oneself in even the recent past, then, is a 
hard discipline, but a necessary one if written history is not to be 
a vast anachronism. 


To approach history as it were from the other end, is to learn 
humility at the cost of conviction and conceit. To live in any 
period of the past is to be so overwhelmed with the sense of 
difference as to confess oneself unable to conceive how the present 
has become what it is: it is, above all, to regard the study of the 
original sources not as a preliminary drudgery to the making of 
“ history,” but as its most significant function. Such an attitude, 
it must be allowed, is not likely to produce a Gibbon or even a 
Macaulay. But if it makes the writing of history far more 
difficult, it informs the teaching of history with a new life and 
reality. The learning of history from the very beginning may 
become a sort of research whose primary object is an imaginative 
reconstruction of a different world : a personal effort to make the 
past, as it was, as much alive as the present. This can only be 
done by the study of the original sources. It is significant that 
Keats, who caught the nature of history in a famous sonnet, found 
his highest inspiration not in the Mr. Mitford of his day, but in 
Homer. 

In a conception of this kind what really matters in the long 
run is not so much what we write about history now, or what 
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others have written, as the original sources themselves. They are 
an inexhaustible and an invaluable inheritance, to every part of 
which the historians of each succeeding generation will per- 
petually refer, if knowledge is to avoid that touch of perversion 
and monstrosity familiar to us from the periods when it was 
studied at second hand. The power of unlimited inspiration to 
successive generations lies in the original sources, and the work of 
reconstructing the past will end only with the destruction of the 
evidence for it. A great awakening to the value of the sources 
for history was indeed a mark of the nineteenth century, and a 
series of Royal Commissions, the latest of which reported early in 
the present century, effected most salutary reforms in the custody 
of the “ public records and of local records of a public nature.” 
Beyond these lies a vast category of private records, far richer than 
any other country can boast, which have never been subjected 
to any form of regulation. These private records are no less 
valuable for historical study than the public records themselves, 
and it would be the greatest mistake to imagine that even the 
history of the State itself and of public administration can be 
studied without them. Yet their very extent is unknown; 
they are often inaccessible; they are not always properly pre- 
served from decay or the danger of fire, and, above all, the finest 
collections are continually being dispersed by sale. The Master 
of the Rolls, it is true, has already given a lead in the preservation 
of manorial Court Rolls, and a great deal is being done by the 
British Records Association, the Council for the Preservation of 
Business Archives and the numerous local record societies. But 
however much is done by individuals, some form of State 
regulation and financial assistance is also necessary. At present 
our governors, though well meaning, are still museum-bound and 
millionaire-minded. At their best they are collectors who can 
be induced to buy, but only to buy exhibition pieces, whose 
value is a scarcity value. The purchase of old pictures, medieval 
psalters, original signatures, first editions, and the maintenance 
of derelict castles and abbeys are a sign of goodwill. But this 
sub-literate interest in the past, excellent in itself, should be the 
beginning rather than the end of governmental generosity. The 
safety and integrity of private collections, are a much more 
pressing need. 

Not less important than the immediate physical preservation 
of the original sources of history is the task of putting them into 
print. The history of classical Greece and Rome reminds us that 
only that material survives which exists in many copies. More 
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recently we may recall the irreparable loss to Irish history by 
the destruction of the records in the Four Courts, or the wastage 
that must be going on to-day in Spain and in China. These are 
very real dangers and very near. Here again we have a right to 
expect that the enthusiasm and labour of historians should be 
helped out by more systematic and better-planned financial 
assistance from the government. The printing of the national 
archives is the task of H.M. Public Record Office. At the 
present rate of expenditure, so far from catching up on the past, 
which was the original intention in printing them, we are actually 
losing ground. If this continues, the progress of historical 
knowledge will gradually slow down. Each generation of scholars 
must look forward to being in a worse position than that which 
preceded it. The printed material, easily available for study, 
will become ever less and less in relation to the task to be per- 
formed by historians, and the work of synthesising the vast 
accumulation of material in monographs will in time become 
impossible. Meanwhile, as knowledge suffers, the danger of a 
breach in our historical tradition increases. At a modest estimate 
we have thirteen hundred years of continuous written records 
behind us. By far the greater portion of that record is still un- 
printed, and therefore in jeopardy. In the precarious inter- 
national situation of to-day what is required is an effort to secure 
its only final preservation in print, not relatively equal to that of 
the Victorian age of splendid isolation, but an effort and expendi- 
ture relatively ten times greater. With each generation the 
tradition lengthens, and with the labours of our historical writers 
it also deepens. But we can only postulate for our descendants 
a fuller understanding of national history than we possess if we 
do everything in our power to preserve its past intact. 


V. H. GALBRAITH. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE FLORENTINE 
RENAISSANCE 


Our views on the Italian Renaissance are changing. The 
old conception of the fifteenth century was that of an age of 
unparalleled patronage, to which humanism and the new art 
owed their existence. Indeed, the Early Renaissance was called 
“the Age of the Medici,” after the Florentine family which 
contributed most to the encouragement of art and letters. 

The truth is that humanism and Renaissance art had flour- 
ished in Florence long before the patronage of the Medici began. 
They were creations of pre-Medici Florence. Not only did they 
owe much more to the Middle Ages than scholars realised half 
a century ago, they bore the impress of a time when Florence 
had not yet become a Renaissance tyranny but was still a free 
city-state. What the Medici did for literature and art from the 
second half of the fifteenth century onward will never be for- 
gotten, but we cannot maintain that humanism was the culture 
of an age in which the political life of the Italian city-state was 
already at such a low ebb that the strong and powerful indi- 
vidual alone (the tyrant, the great artist, or the famous scholar) 
was esteemed. Actually, these were the characteristics of 
humanism in its old age. Whoever wishes to understand its 
history as a whole, must first study it in its youth, when Florence 
was still a free republic, whose citizens were eager to absorb 
the classical ideas on state, society and morals, because they 
found in the civic life of ancient Athens and Rome a model for 
their own life. 

The contrasts between the first half of the fifteenth century 
and the second can easily be realised from the history of Floren- 
tine art. Individualism, so characteristic of the art of the 
Renaissance, had triumphed ever since the beginning of the 
century. But in the days of Donatello and Brunelleschi the new 
art, steeped in the spirit of Individualism, was for the most part 
not yet devoted to the service of private patrons. The most 
commanding palaces of the Florentine Renaissance, erected by 
wealthy families as imperishable monuments to their own great- 
ness, were only built, as we know to-day, at a much later time 
when the principate of the Medici was already firmly estab- 
lished. The new construction of the Medicean palace (known 
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to-day as “ Palazzo Riccardi”’) did not take place before 1444, 
ten years after Cosimo had seized the power in the state. The 
palaces of the Rucellai, Pitti, Pazzi (now “ Quaratesi’”’), and 
Strozzi, followed even later.! 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century architects and 
sculptors had still been mainly working in the service of the 
Commune and the great gilds. The whole of the centre of the 
city between the Cathedral and the Piazza Signoria acquired at 
that time the impressive appearance it has retained up to the 
present day. From 1376 onward the ‘“ Loggia dei Signori ” 
(later called “ Loggia dei Lanzi”) provided a dignified back- 
ground for the government (the “ Signori”’) on public occasions. 
A generation later the bare wall of the little church of Or San 
Michele was gradually covered with the famous statues of saints, 
each the gift of one of the fourteen great gilds. One of the 
statues was the youthful, warlike figure of Donatello’s Saint 
George (1416), with both feet planted firmly on this earth, like a 
symbol of the early Florentine Renaissance. After 1419 the 
Republic, with the help of the gilds, erected the new Foundlings’ 
Hospital, the “‘ Spedale degli Innocenti,’ a public endowment 
on so lavish a scale that it became not less influential as a social 
institution than as a landmark in the history of art—thanks to 
Brunelleschi’s building plan and Luca della Robbia’s decorations. 
While the Baptistry, the front of the Cathedral and the upper 
floors of the Campanile were decorated with the epoch-making 
sculpture which marked the great forward strides in the Renais- 
sance of plastic art, Brunelleschi rebuilt, in the west of the city, 
the “ Palazzo dei Capitani della Parte Guelfa,” the headquarters 
of the political body which supported the government of the 
Republic. 

All these buildings were financed and supervised by the 
Commune itself or the great gilds. Citizens, not clerics, saw to 
the details of the buildings, chose the leading artists even for 
the completion of the Cathedral, and passionately discussed the 
plans for Brunelleschi’s dome. When in 1424 the consuls of the 
woollen merchant gild (the ‘“ Arte della Calimala’’) entrusted 
Ghiberti with the work on the east door of the Baptistry, leading 
politicians, such as Nicold da Uzzano, served on the committee. 
The selection of the biblical scenes to be represented on the door was 


1 A. Warburg, Der Baubeginn des Palazzo Medici, 1908, reprinted in Gesam- 
melte Schriften, vol. 1, 1932, 165 f., 366; H. Busse, ‘‘ Der Pitti-Palast. Seine 
Erbauung 1458-1466,” in Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, vol. 51, 
1930, 110 ff. 
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made by Leonardo Bruni, the most famous humanist and first 
great humanistic historian of Florence, who a few years later 
became Chancellor of the city. 

A generation which experienced the new development of art 
as so completely the concern of the Florentine community and 
felt it to be a communal duty to promote and encourage it, 
cannot have been so far removed from the public spirit of 
medieval times as people usually imagine when they think of 
the Florence of the early Quattrocento. We are too easily 
tempted to contemplate the life and constitution of the city 
in the last period of her liberty from the point of view of the 
rising principate of the Medici. With regard to her constitu- 
tional evolution, it is true that the oligarchical tendency which 
characterised the last pre-Medicean decades, put an end to many 
traditional institutions and paved the way for the predominance 
of a single family. Nevertheless, it is not enough to arrive at 
an historical appreciation of pre-Medicean Florence merely by 
way of a knowledge of her later influence. The spirit of the age 
itself, the political mentality of the citizens before the end of the 
Republic, is the essential clue to such an appreciation. 

The change in constitutional life had by no means trans- 
formed the old civic ideals. In a true oligarchy like Venice the 
ruling families formed a closed circle of privileged patricians and 
monopolised the chief civic offices. In Florence, however, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, the cultured classes and 
humanistic circles boasted that in the city on the Arno an able 
man could work his way up, could have a share in the political 
life as well as in the wealth of his native town. “ Liberty and 
equality of the citizens,” and not the rule of the few, is the basis 
of our constitution—this was Leonardo Bruni’s highest praise 
for the Florence of his time. ‘“‘ Wherever men are given the 
hope of attaining honour in the state, their minds aspire and 
rise to a higher plane; wherever they are deprived of this hope, 
they grow idle and their strength fails.’”’ As a historian Bruni had 
found in the same thought the key to history. ‘It is Nature’s 
gift to mortals,” he had said in 1415, in his epoch-making 
History of the Florentine People, when faced with the suppression 
of the individual life of the Italian provinces and towns by the 
universal empire of ancient Rome, “that where the path to 
greatness and honour is open, men easily rise, but where that 
path is closed they remain idle and earthbound.”’ 

Two decades later, Matteo Palmieri, a member of the apothe- 
caries’ gild, wrote a book On Civic Life, adapting Bruni’s humanism 
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for the use of citizens ignorant of Latin. He also declared it to 
be a demand of “‘justice”’ that the personal “ virtii”’ of the 
lowly-born should not give precedence to wealth and noble 
descent. “‘He who seeks fame in the ability of past genera- 
tions, deprives himself of honour and merit. A pitiable creature 
is he who lives on the reputation of his ancestors. A man who 
deserves honours should offer himself, not his genealogy— 
though we ought always to prefer the nobility, as long as their 
achievements are equally good.”’ Contemporary documents and 
letters show that those in power were not unaffected by such 
views. A modern English writer has said of Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, the brilliant and unfortunate leader of the ruling oli- 
garchic group, that he, too, sometimes ‘“‘ dreamed of a Florence 
in which all citizens were equal and offices were awarded according 
to merit alone.” + 

Another feature of the oligarchy in the decades between 1394 
and 1434 is also incompatible with the traditional picture. The 
constitutional development of Florence after 1390 cannot be ex- 
plained merely as the result of the class warfare which had shaken 
the city to its foundations during the fourteenth century. It is true 
that the political power of the lower gilds, above all of the workers 
in the woollen industry, which had found violent expression in 
the revolution of the ‘‘ Ciompi ”’ in 1378, had suddenly evaporated 
after this event, possibly because the temporary victory of the 
lower classes had been too great, or perhaps because the con- 
tinuous decline of Florentine wool production or the increasing 
presence of foreign (especially German) elements among the 
native working population had weakened their solidarity and 
energy. But the “ Arti Maggiori,”’ which re-organised the state 
after the events of 1378, included the whole of the upper middle 
classes and cultured circles and were guided, in the thirteen- 
eighties, by leaders who were known as opponents both of 
oligarchic and of democratic extremes. For a long time after- 
wards the middle sections of the population remained calm 
observers of the increasing restriction of governmental authority 
to a small circle with the remnants of the old nobility as its 
centre. Certainly, they neither showed resentment nor did they 
refuse to aid the government both morally and financially in the 
dangers threatening Florence about 1400. Opposition did not 
arise till the very end of the period, when the leading oligarchic 
group plunged the city into the unjust and fateful war against 
her sister city Lucca. It was not till the fourteen-twenties that 


1 Cecilia M. Ady, in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. vut, 1936, p. 204. 
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the oligarchic government began to fear the “ homines novi ”’ in 
the middle and lesser gilds, and not before the Lucca enterprise 
that a change took place in the attitude of the intellectual circles. 
Bruni, up to that time a convinced adherent of the aristocratic 
régime, now joined the Medicean circle. Palmieri, in his Vita 
Civile, declared resignedly that small groups of experienced citizens 
ought to be the best rulers of the state; yet in point of fact they 
were often inferior to a democracy, because the self-interest of 
small cliques, human nature being what it is, easily leads to an 
abuse of power. If all classes of citizens had a share in the 
government—this was the new-born hope when Cosimo de’ 
Medici came into power as the alleged protector of democracy— 
their opposing interests would be adjusted and harmonised. 

It was, then, not the conflict of different classes nor civil 
strife at home which gave the ascendancy to oligarchic tendencies 
within the ‘‘ Arti Maggiori” from the thirteen-nineties onward. 
It was largely the stress of foreign politics which caused the change 
in the Florentine constitution. 

From the end of the thirteen-eighties till well into the first 
half of Cosimo de’ Medici’s principate Florence lived through a 
period of extreme peril. The Visconti of Milan had set up in 
Lombardy a powerful monarchy, which had already put an end 
to the independence of most of the north and many of the central 
Italian cities. This new Renaissance tyranny made alluring 
propaganda for itself by promising to unite the whole of Italy 
under the Duke of Milan. Florence was in the utmost danger of 
becoming a dependent town in Viscontean territory, like Pisa 
and Siena, Perugia and Bologna, of forfeiting, with the loss of 
her autonomy, the free development of the moral and intel- 
lectual resources on which her cultural pre-eminence during the 
Renaissance was based. With the economic power she derived 
from her great industries and flourishing trade, she was no 
negligible opponent of the Visconti monarchy, but with authority 
vested in a large number of citizens she was at a disadvantage 

1 For Bruni’s aristocratic view cf. e.g. Historia Florentini Populi, lib. u, 
on the recall of the exiled noble families to Florence in 1266: ‘‘ Nobilitas .. ., 
maximum profecto civitatis ornamentum ” (written between 1416 and 1420); 
cf. also Bruni’s praise of the constitution of Florence in his Ilepi rijs woAtreias trav 
®MAwpevrivwy, where he says that it was a happy medium between aristocracy 
and democracy, and even dmoxAiver paddov mpds rods dplotous te Kal mAovotwrépous 
(ed. C. F. Neumann, 1822, p. 68 ff.). On the eve of the war against Lucca 
Bruni was present when the majority, led by Rinaldo degli Albizzi, de- 
cided in favour of hostilities, and the advisers of peace were not even able 
to make themselves heard; cf. Commissioni di Rinaldo degli Albizzi, ed. Guasti- 
vol. 111, 1873, 191, and C. Pellegrini, Sulla repubblica Fiorentina al tempo di 
Cosimo il Vecchio, 1889, pp. 23, 28, 31. 
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against a tyranny imbued with the warlike desire for expansion. 
In Leonardo Bruni’s History of the Florentine People it is Rinaldo 
Gianfigliazzi, one of the moderate leaders of the “ Arti Maggiori ” 
after 1382, who realises the extent of this danger and advocates a 
modification of the constitution, to ensure prompter political 
action on the part of the Republic. He attributes the inferiority 
of Florence to the fact that by their participation in all govern- 
ment measures the people, unable to foresee future dangers, 
render the immediate prevention of hostile encroachments im- 
possible. The leading men in Florence, he says, do not dare to 
prepare the necessary action in time, for fear of being slander- 
ously accused of desiring war. So the initiative is always taken 
by the tyrant of Milan, whose plans are not known to anybody 
till they have been carried out. In her defence against such an 
enemy Florence must modify her constitution, if there is no 
other way of preserving her liberty. Decisions must be placed 
in the hands of a few men, who are independent of public dis- 
cussions. ‘‘ Promptitude and secrecy’ are the commandment 
of the present day, “decisions of the many are their deadly 
enemy.” Such demands, continues Bruni, did not fail in their 
effect. The records of the time confirm this interpretation of 
the contemporary historian. As early as 1384 the spokesmen 
of the oligarchic group had demanded the formation of a small 
committee capable of rapid exploitation of the political situation. 
After 1393 the executive power was actually vested in a board 
of ten, elected for a fixed period, with the definite object of 
setting up a central authority capable of quick action against 
the Viscontean tyranny. 

If the Florentine constitution during the great wars with Milan 
veered towards oligarchy, this did not therefore necessarily mean 
that political and patriotic will-power among the middle classes 
had weakened. It only revealed the citizens’ determination to 
defend the liberty of the Republic by every means at their dis- 
posal against the concentrated power of the Milanese tyranny. 
Simultaneously with the transformation of the constitution a 
change took place in the intellectual sphere. In the stormy 
years when Florence was defending her heritage of liberty, her 
intellectual life, too, took a new direction. The conception of 
an education arose, whose object was not only to train learned 
men but to produce good citizens; an education which inspired 


1 Cf. the documentary examination of Florentine politics in the early Albizzi 
period by A. Rado, Dalla Repubblica Fiorentina alla Signoria Medicea. Maso 
degli Albizzi e il partito oligarchico in Firenze 1382-1393, 1926. 
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men to take part in the activities of daily life, and in the public 
affairs of the community. At this point the citizens’ ideas merged 
into the humanistic mode of thought. In the works of Aristotle 
and Cicero could be found the classical conviction that the 
personality of the individual only grows towards maturity— 
both intellectually and morally—through participation in the 
life of his “‘ Polis”’ and ‘‘ Respublica.””’ The humanism of the 
fourteenth century, which had retained the characteristics of 
medieval aloofness from the world, was now transformed into a 
civic humanism. The reawakening of the ancient civic spirit 
became a parallel in the intellectual sphere to Donatello’s and 
Brunelleschi’s rediscovery of antiquity in the domain of art. 

Whether the spirit of self-sacrifice and submission to the 
often unjust and cruel will of the community was greater in 
Florence during this period than in other times will never be 
ascertained with certainty. In any case the civic virtues acquired 
new splendour under the impression of the lives of the great 
Roman and Athenian citizens as described by the classical 
authors. The Florentine loved to appear before his fellow- 
citizens in the light of the civic ideal of antiquity, and even 
when he was not in the public eye, he felt inspired to conscious 
emulation. Like Bruni, the chancellor, Cosimo de’ Medici, at 
that time only a powerful private citizen, was an opponent of 
the enterprise against Lucca. But in a letter not meant to be 
read by a third person, he warned one of his relatives to do all 
in his power to ensure the successful outcome, in spite of the 
disapproval of the enterprise in Medicean circles, “now that 
events have reached a stage at which the honour of the Commune 
is at stake.” + An equally powerful public spirit persisted for 
many decades within the ruling circle of the Albizzi. They 
were among the first to place large sums of their private capital 
at the disposal of the government for the armaments they had 
advised on the eve of the war with Milan.?, When the financial 
burden of the long years of war lay heavily upon the Florentine 
state, the ruling aristocracy levied a capital tax upon them- 
selves, the famous “ Catasto”’ of 1427, which from that time 
placed an obstacle in the way of the hitherto customary pro- 
tection of large fortunes in Florence.® 


1 Printed in Commissioni, op. cit., p. 350. 
* Rado, op. cit., pp. 110, 174 f. 
5 It is now considered certain that this was so and that the catasto was not 
@ measure inspired by the Medici to ingratiate themselves with the people (as 
was long thought to be the case); cf. R. Caggese, Firenze dalla decadenza di 
Roma al risorgimento d’ Italia, vol. 11, 1913, p. 344 ff. 
No. 88. voL. XXII. Y 
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A few decades later, when Vespasiano da Bisticci wrote his 
well-informed book, on the Illustrious Men of the fifteenth 
century, one of the greatest characteristics of the Albizzi period 
seemed to him to have been the loyalty of the Florentine citizens 
to their city, most impressive where the cruel party dissensions 
in the city-state destroyed the lives of innocent men. All the 
types of civic loyalty known to us from Roman authors reappear 
in Vespasiano’s descriptions, in the flesh and blood of Florentine 
life : Domenico Buoninsegni, who did not complain of the burden 
of arbitrary taxation far in excess of his resources, but sold the 
precious manuscript of the Ptolemaic geography, the text and 
illustrations of which he had been among the first to copy with 
infinite patience and care; Gianozzo Manetti, who preferred 
financial ruin to sanctioning decisions of the Medicean group 
which went against his conscience, and continued his self-sacri- 
ficing labours in the service of the state, while confiscatory 
taxation foreshadowed the time when he would be compelled 
to seek a means of livelihood far from home. Then the exiles: 
Manetti in Naples and Palla degli Strozzi (once the wealthiest 
citizen of Florence) in Padua. Both used their influence in 
favour of their ungrateful native city, never spoke of her without 
reverence and—unlike Coriolanus, says Vespasiano admiringly— 
did not wait to be importuned to show pity before rendering 
assistance to their fellow-citizens. That these were not mere 
flattering legends is confirmed by Leon Battista Alberti, himself 
born and bred in exile. In his Libri della Famiglia the aged 
Piero Alberti recounts how the Duke Filippo Maria Visconti had 
attempted to make him abuse his native city when he was trying, 
as an exile, to obtain a position at the court of Milan. He had 
quietly replied that a good citizen should not speak ill of his 
native land because her rulers had acted unwisely or unjustly, 
and by that very answer he had won the tyrant’s heart. 
The same loyalty inspired Filippo degli Strozzi whose family, 
after the triumph of Cosimo de’ Medici, was banished to Naples. 
There he led such a life, according to the testimony of his son, 
‘that nobody who did not know the truth would have believed 
him to be an exile.” 

This was the world in which the classical conceptions of the 
unity of the individual with his “ Polis” or “ Civitas’ were 
revived. In a humanistic dialogue of the time, describing a 
fictitious dispute between a patrician and a plebeian of ancient 
Rome, the victorious plebeian says “ that human spirits grow in 
excellence when they come into contact with the life of the 
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commonwealth.” Similar expressions recur in many writings of 
Florentine humanists. In 1427, Stefano Porcari, of Roman 
origin, but twice “‘ Capitano del Popolo ” in Florence, referred to 
the classical praise of self-sacrifice for the “ patria ” in an official 
address to the authorities. Mutual protection in the community, 
he said, was the sole source of human culture. Hence the 
unanimous teaching of the ancient philosophers that neither 
safety at birth nor family life, neither friendship nor any honour 
among men can exist outside the “common body” of the 
“patria”; “in it we live and thrive.” In this address delivered 
in the piazza of Florence the Roman examples of self-sacrifice 
for the ‘‘ Respublica,” from Mucius Scaevola and Horatius 
Cocles to the Scipios, pass before the eyes of the Florentine 
citizens. ‘‘It was for their ‘ patria’ that the Romans took 
upon themselves such unheard-of toil and danger, such wounds 
and even the bitterness of death.” 

The best proof that such convictions were in accordance 
with the sentiment of the Florentines, is the unparalleled circula- 
tion of these Orations in Florence and the insertion of Porcari’s 
praise of a life led for the “ patria ” in Palmieri’s book On Civic 
Life. This work, the finest blending of humanism with the 
Florentine civic spirit, begins with the author’s statement that 
protracted historical studies had convinced him that a life com- 
bining intellectual leisure with honourable activity in a rightly 
constituted “‘ Respublica”’ was the perfect one. Love of his 
“patria” and descendants, says Palmieri, is the most powerful 
instinct of man; “the greater his intellect and the loftier his 
mind, the more fervidly does this passion glow within him.” 

In the fifteenth century such ideas signified an intellectual 
and moral revolution. True, from the earliest times family, 
community and state had constituted the milieu in which the life 
of the citizen was spent. But throughout the whole of the 
fourteenth century, mainly in consequence of the profound 
influence exercised by the mendicant friars upon the education 
and moral outlook of the citizen, his intellectual training had 
been in sharp contrast to these natural foundations of his exist- 
ence. Even Petrarch and his first humanist adherents were 
deeply imbued with doubts of the value of a life lived in the 
family and political community. Petrarch’s closest friend in 
Florence, Boccaccio, however light-heartedly he extolled the 
pleasures of love in his Decameron, looked upon marriage as the 
greatest danger to a man of learning. In his biography of 
Dante—acknowledged as the standard biography of the poet 
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down to the beginning of the fifteenth century—Boccaccio 
described Dante’s unhappy fate as that of a philosopher who, in 
the civic atmosphere of Florence, forgot ‘‘ what obstacles to 
studious life women are,”’ forfeited his intellectual peace through 
marriage, and thus was drawn into the whirlpool of domestic 
and public cares which destroyed his life. 

Nowhere else did the citizen find liberation from this medieval 
past but in a determined alliance with the classical ideas of 
citizenship. When Coluccio Salutati, who preceded Bruni as 
Chancellor of Florence, married at an early age, he was only 
able to justify himself to other humanists by saying that he was 
now experiencing in his own person the truth of the words that 
man cannot serve both woman and philosophy, but that in time 
he would emerge and recapture his own soul. In later years, 
when the new civic humanism had gained strength, he openly 
defended marriage against his master Petrarch. The fictitious 
dispute between a Roman patrician and a plebeian, to which 
we have already referred, ends with a picture in which joint 
studies in the library and intellectual pleasures shared by husband 
and wife are painted as the supreme happiness of married life. 

True breeding now seemed to the civic humanist to be possible 
only in the midst of the family and of society. Real studies, 
said Bruni in his biography of Dante (1436), do not lead man into 
idle solitude. ‘‘ Among the stay-at-homes, withdrawn from 
human society, I have never seen one who could count up to 
three. A lofty and distinguished mind does not need such 
fetters. . . . To stand aside from the interchange of ideas with 
others is characteristic of those whose inferior minds are incapable 
of understanding anything.” Dante as seen through the eyes 
of the citizen now displaced Boccaccio’s early humanistic con- 
ception of the philosopher caught in the toils of marriage and 
politics. The weak point in Petrarch’s personality, declares 
Bruni, was that he lived only to himself. In contrast with this 
father of scholarly humanism Dante was in his youth a citizen 
who exerted himself in the government of his native city and 
proved his courage in the citizen army at Campaldino, in the 
decisive battle between Florence and the city of Arezzo. The 
fact that Dante was also a true citizen in not being afraid of 
marriage casts no shadow upon him, but shows that even great 
minds need not despise civic duties. The greatest philosophers, 
Bruni emphasises, Aristotle, Cicero, Cato, Seneca and Varro, 
were fathers of families and served the community. Boccaccio’s 
judgment therefore is as frivolous as it is erroneous. ‘“ Man is 
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an ‘animale civile’ in the opinion of all the philosophers. The 
first union, the multiplication of which forms the state, is that 
of husband and wife; nothing can be perfect where this primary 
condition does not exist.” 

This rehabilitation of Dante, the Florentine citizen, was but 
the echo of a humanist rediscovery of Cicero, the Roman citizen 
and statesman. The Middle Ages had usually made Cicero an 
advocate of aloofness from the world. For a thousand years 
’ there had been no room for Cicero’s civic doctrine that man is 
destined to play an active part in the community and state, and 
not to pursue mere contemplation in solitude. Petrarch, thanks 
to his new knowledge of antiquity, had been the first to see the 
historical Cicero face to face. But he had drawn back in horror 
at this discovery and had bitterly accused the Roman statesman 
of failing in his duty as a true philosopher—just as Boccaccio 
accused Dante the citizen a short time afterwards. Petrarch 
could not forgive Cicero for deserting his life of studious calm in 
order to defend the liberty of the state after the death of Cesar. 
The citizen Salutati replied that Cicero had only obeyed the law 
attributed to Solon, that in times of civic strife a citizen who 
sided with neither party and desired to continue his private life 
was to be considered unfaithful to his city and expelled. Pier 
Paolo Vergerio, a pupil of Salutati’s, added that the doctrine 
professed by Cicero in his writings had always been that the life 
of a man “ who burdens himself with work for the state and with 
the labours required by the ‘salus omnium’ is superior to any 
other mode of existence.” 

Stimulated by such thoughts Leonardo Bruni created the 
Florentine Cicero of the fifteenth century. About 1415, almost 
contemporaneously with the completion of Donatello’s St. 
George, Bruni wrote the biography in which Cicero became the 
loftiest symbol of the Renaissance conviction that a man’s 
personality can only attain perfection on: the firm basis of active 
political life. The Roman author and statesman, who was not 
content with philosophical speculation (declared the Florentine 
biographer with reverence), made greater contributions to litera- 
ture amid the business of the vastest state in the world than 
idle philosophers in their solitude, and at the same time gained 
from his studies added strength for his political work. “ It 
was from the same sacred shrine of philosophy that he drew 
his actions in the guidance of the Roman Republic and the 
precepts of his books.” 

Palmieri combined the new conception of Cicero the Roman 
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with the discovery that in his youth Dante had been a Florentine 
citizen in thought and deed. The book On Civic Life transfers 
Scipio’s vision (as described in Cicero’s Somniuwm Scipionis) of 
the special reward in the Hereafter for citizens who have spent 
and sacrificed their lives in the service of their state, from Roman 
to Florentine soil and to the days when Dante, as a youthful 
citizen, bravely did his duty in the Florentine army at Campaldino. 
Dante (according to Palmieri’s description), after the victory, 
sees one of his fallen comrades-in-arms return to life for a short 
hour. This Florentine warrior, one of those whose self-sacrifice 
in the battle is placed by Palmieri side by side with the heroic 
Roman deeds of Horatius Cocles and Curius Dentatus, describes 
the celestial gathering his soul has already seen. “I saw there,” 
he says, “ the souls of all the citizens who had ruled their states 
justly on earth, and among them I recognised Fabricius, Curius, 
Scipio and Metellus, and many others who for the sake of their 
country forgot themselves and their possessions.” ‘“‘ No human 
work can be better than care for the welfare of the ‘ patria,’ the 
maintenance of the ‘ civitates,’ and the preservation of unity and 
harmony in a rightly ordered community ’”—thus the messenger 
from the Beyond exhorts the youthful poet, in the famous words 
of Cicero. 

Palmieri assures us that he has “ several times ”’ heard this 
story told, and the uncanny details of the raising of the dead on 
the battle-field and certain other incidents definitely point to a 
popular origin of the legend. This origin proves that a strong 
tendency among the wide masses of the Florentine citizens must 
have supported the revival of the classical ideas on state and 
civic life. 

In the symbolic figures of Cicero and Dante, the Roman and 
the Florentine citizen, this civic tradition and the humanist 
rediscovery of antiquity were combined. Just as the conception 
of Cicero the Roman citizen persisted throughout the Renaissance, 
so did that of Dante the Florentine citizen. This long persistence 
must be looked upon as a further fundamental fact in any 
adequate assessment of the Florentine Renaissance. 

The first to follow Bruni’s direction was Gianozzo Manetti 
who, two decades later, described the lives of Dante, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio in detail. Of the three great men of the 
Trecento, said Manetti, the only one who carried out the duties 
a “‘free man” should fulfil in life besides the pursuit of his 
studies was Dante, who did not hold aloof from public life but 
served his native city in high political offices and in the citizen 
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army. With even greater certainty than Bruni, Manetti declared 
that Dante, who had combined action and contemplation, was 
superior to Petrarch and Boccaccio, who had led the egoistic 
lives of humanistic literati. Henceforth almost every writer 
in Florence took this point of view, down to the end of the 
Renaissance. 

When, in the second half of the century, the old traditions 
of Florence were overshadowed by the princely culture of the 
Medici, and Platonism transformed the figure of Dante into that of 
a Platonic philosopher, the poet nevertheless remained the symbol 
of civic life which he had become in the pre-Medicean epoch. In 
1481, Cristoforo Landino published his famous commentary, which 
described the Divina Comedia as pervaded with Platonic ideas; 
but in an introduction dealing with Dante’s life, even Landino 
emphasised—quoting Manetti as his source—that the great poet 
who made the Florentine idiom pre-eminent in Italy, had also done 
his duty in the service of the state and even on the battle-field. 
After the period of Platonism, the most widely read commentary 
on Dante’s poem in the sixteenth century—by Alessandro 
Vellutello of Lucca—continued the conceptions of the early Quat- 
trocento. It even removed from the figure of Dante the Platonic 
veils and many of the characteristics which the Platonists had 
adopted from Boccaccio and added to Bruni’s naive and powerful 
picture of Dante the Florentine citizen. 

Thus both the Florentine Cicero and the Florentine Dante of 
the early Quattrocento dominated the intellectual horizon down 
to the end of the Italian Renaissance. They are and remain our 
most convincing proof that patriotism and a civic spirit were still 
vital forces in Florence in the days when humanism and the art 
of the Renaissance were born. 


Hans Baron. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue thirty-second Annual General Meeting was held from 4-8 
January at King’s College, London, by kind permission of the Delegacy 
of the College. The Annual Address was given by Mr. Ramsay Muir on 
“The New Era in History.” The meeting this year had a distinct 
maritime interest, for a lecture by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, 
K.C.B., dealt with ‘“‘ The Place of Naval History in National History,” 
and a full day was spent at the National Maritime Museum at Green- 
wich, where Sir Geoffrey Callender showed members the exhibits and 
entertained them to lunch and tea. There was a good attendance at 
Greenwich, and the pleasant hospitality was greatly appreciated. 

The discussion meetings included a joint meeting with the Economic 
History Society, at which Professor F. M. Stenton presided over a dis- 
cussion on “The Open Field System’; a discussion on“ The 
Importance of Medieval Studies in the Teaching of History ” opened by 
Professor D. C. Douglas with an address on “The Approach to 
Medieval England”; and another on “The Place of the Wireless 
Lesson in History Teaching and how best to use it.” Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis gave a lecture on “Some Historic Sites and Buildings in 
London.” 

The social arrangements were varied, including a tea by invitation 
of the Delegacy of King’s College, a reception by the Master and 
Wardens of the Merchant Taylors’ Company at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
a tea by invitation of the London Branches, the Annual Dinner, and 
visits to London Wall under the guidance of Mr. F. Cottrill, to the 
Tower of London under the guidance of Mr. Walter G. Bell, and to the 
Custom House and the London Coal Exchange (Roman hypocaust) 
under the guidance of Mr. B. R. Leftwich, librarian of the Custom 


House. 
* * ok cd * * 


At the business meeting the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. E. T. Rhymer) 
dealt with the satisfactory balance sheet for 1936-7. There was 
a total credit balance of £188 ls. 3d., but he warned members 
against optimism. There was an increase in subscriptions re- 
ceived (largely due, it should be said, to the activities of the Central 
office) but the increase in royalties was more apparent than real, 
owing to changed methods of accounting whereby the period covered 
was three months more than appeared in the accounts of the previous 
year. Further, against the credit balance would have to be set the 
costs of the removal of the central office, increases in rent and current 
expenses, and an increase due to the rising costs of paper and printing. 
Even when these allowances were made, however, it would appear from 
the statement that the financial situation was a satisfactory one. 

The Council nominated Sir Charles Grant Robertson for election as 
President, and the nomination was carried unanimously. Professor 
Norman Baynes voiced the general opinion of the meeting in an 
appreciation of the work done by the retiring President (Professor 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw), who, during his term of office has been unsparing 
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in the time and energy he has devoted to the work of the Association. 
On behalf of the Council, Professor Hearnshaw moved the re-election of 
Dr. J. F. Nichol as Hon. Secretary for a further period of three years, 
and the reception of the nomination was a genuine tribute to the 
popularity of Dr. Nichol’s work. 

The retiring Vice-Presidents, Miss A. M. Baylay, Professor N. H. 
Baynes, Professor E. F. Jacob, Dr. R. R. Reid, Professor H. W. V. 
Temperley, and Professor G. M. Trevelyan, were all re-elected for the 
ensuing three years. The result of the postal ballot for election to 
Council was as follows :—Mr. A. C. Ellis, Mr. H. W. Liddle, Mr. 
W. T. McIntire, Mr. C. M. MacInnes,! Colonel J. Parker,? Professor 
C. H. Williams,! and Dr. J. A. Williamson. 

After the reports of the various committees had been received, the 
meeting listened to Professor Norman Baynes supporting his motion 
“ That the Annual General Meeting should always be held in London.” 
He spoke as one who valued highly the contribution provincial meetings 
could make to the Association, but he felt certain that the London 
meetings were better attended than those in the provinces. If members 
could not support the energetic service of the organisers of the pro- 
vincial meetings he would prefer to see such meetings discontinued. 
There wasfa keen discussion, but very little support for the opinions 
expressed by Professor Baynes, and the motion was lost by a large 
majority. ‘ a ‘ : 


The usual meeting of Branch officers was arranged and it again 
justified itself. There was much profitable discussion on administrative 
questions, especially the problems connected with attendance at local 
meetings, and the experience of officers in different parts of the country 
was pooled for common information and use. 

* * * * ” * 


A YEAR ago we had the pleasure of announcing the formation of the 
Lisbon Branch of the Association as the first overseas branch formed 
outside British territory. It is with keen interest that we have read its 
first annual report and review. It shows that this branch is actively 
engaged on its programme “to recover as much as possible of the 
history of the British in Portugal, and to record current events of 
importance to the community as they occur.”’ There have been lectures ; 
a start has been made with the collection of archives; transcripts of 
documents, and albums of old prints, photographs, and press cuttings 
are being made; a general index of past residents is already well 
advanced, and the improving financial position of the branch makes it 
probable that adequate quarters will shortly be found for housing docu- 
ments and providing a reading room for members. English students of 
Portuguese history will be glad that the branch intends to publish some 
of the results of the researches that are in progress, and in this first 
report there are some very interesting notes and papers. We wish this 
very energetic branch success in its projects. 


* * * * * * 
ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Association for vacation 
tours during 1938. The first, planned for the Easter vacation, is a ten 


1 Re-elected. 


* We deeply regret to have to announce the death of Colonel Parker which 
occurred on 24 February. 
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days tour of Rhineland towns. The party will leave London on 14 
Aprilfor Cologne. There will be excursions to Bonn and Koénigswinter, 
motor tours to Tréves, Wiesbaden, the Rhine to Coblenz and Aachen by 
way of Laacher See. Three nights will be spent at Cologne, two at 
Tréves and Wiesbaden respectively, and one each at Coblenz and 
Aachen. The party will be conducted by Professor and Mrs Dobson. 

For the summer vacation two tours have been planned. The first, 
3-11 August, will be through the Highlands of Scotland, starting from 
Glasgow and visiting Inveraray, Dalmally, Glencoe, Fort William, and 
along the Caledonian Canal to Inverness. From here excursions will be 
made to Strathpeffer, Culloden Moor, Elgin, and Nairn, returning by 
way of Blair Atholl, Perth, Stirling, and Bannockburn. This tour will 
be led by Mr. W. T. McIntire. The other will be a fourteen days tour 
through Burgundy, 3-16 August, under the guidance of Professor A. 
Hamilton Thompson. The route will be through Paris, Sens, Auxerre, 
whence an excursion will be made to La Charité-sur-Loire. Proceed- 
ing to Avallon the party will visit Autun, Macon, Cluny, Citeaux and 
Dijon, returning to Paris through Troyes and Fontainebleau. 

Further particulars of these arrangements can be obtained from The 
Wayfarer Travel Agency Ltd., 33 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * * * 


AT a meeting of the British National Committee of the International 
Congress of the Historical Sciences new officers were elected. Professor 
C. K. Webster replaces Professor F. M. Powicke as Chairman, Mr. 
Humphrey Sumner becomes treasurer and Professor M. Postan replaces 
Professor Previté-Orton as secretary. These changes will come into 
operation after the Congress which meets at Zurich under the Presi- 
dency of Professor Temperley from 28 August to 2 September of this 
year. 

Reference may be made here to the meeting held last spring at Paris 
of French and British historians, the fourth of the series. In the 
Medieval Section papers were read by three French scholars, Professors 
Ferdinand Lot, Olivier Martin and M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis. The English 
papers were read by Mr. R. R. Darlington, Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough, 
Mr. W. A. Pantin and Mr. Richard Southern. In the modern section 
papers were given by M. Léon Cahen, and Professors Charles Pouthas 
and Edouard Dolléans, while Mr. E. L. Woodward, Dr. E. Jones Parry 
and Professor Harold Laski gave the English papers. Professor Coville 
presided as usual over the Conference and Professors Renouvin, 
Mantoux, Hausser, Powicke, Hilda Johnstone and Webster took the 
chair at various sessions. The discussions were most interesting and 
animated and the meeting was certainly one of the most successful of 
those that have taken place. French hospitality was much enjoyed 
and Professor Coville and his colleagues infused into the Conference that 
mixture of scientific enthusiasm and cordial friendship which has made 
these meetings so enjoyable. 


* * * * *” *” 








Tue British Archeological Association has announced the conditions 
for the Reginald Taylor Prize of five guineas and a medal, to be awarded 
for the best essay submitted during the year 1938. Essays may be 
on any subject of historical or archxological interest taken from the 
period between the years a.D. 900 and 1714, provided they are 
approved by the editorial committee. The essays must show original 
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research, and should not exceed ten thousand words in length. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Editorial 
Committee, Miss V. Ruffer, 15 Pembridge Place, London, W.2. 


* * * * * % 


Tue Royal Historical Society has announced the conditions for the 
David Berry Essay competition to be held in 1940 for a gold medal and 
money prize of £50. The subject must deal with Scottish history within 
the reigns of James I to James VI inclusive, and will be selected by the 
candidate subject to the approval of the Council of the Royal Historical 
Society. Further particulars are available from the Secretary, Royal 
Historical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.10. 

* * * * * * 

At the last Council meeting the invitation of the Manchester Branch 
was accepted, and the next Annual General Meeting will be held at 
Manchester in January 1939. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Oxtp Lamps ror NEw 


Dr. HERBERT FOWLER writes :— 


SrerneG that histories have been written in classical Latin by not 
undistinguished men, such as Cesar and Livy, a note on the 49 enter- 
taining letters which adorned The Times in January, on the subject of 
pronunciation, may interest those members of the Historical Associa- 
tion who expound such histories. For brevity, let us style the nine- 
teenth century pronunciation the Old, and the archaistic revival of the 
twentieth century the New. 

Several curious points appeared—few of the combatants on either 
side seemed to have studied the evidence on which the New was based ; 
few — to be aware of the existence of a Latin language and litera- 
ture between the age of Augustus and the nineteenth century (one 
professor apparently thought that St. Augustine, who died about 430 
A.D., used the pronunciation of republican Rome !); only two or three 
showed that they had grasped how our Old insular pronunciation came 
into being. To several, a great fear appeared to be that Cicero might 
not understand them if they used the Old, but as they are not likely to 
meet him at present, this is hardly material; especially since it is by no 
means agreed that he would understand very much better the New 
which they prefer. Some, who rashly used them in argument, held 
quite false ideas of the pronunciation used to-day by continental nations. 
Some raised objection to the New that it did not enable the quantity of 
a vowel to be expressed ; others were clear that this objection was base- 
less. Champions of the Old contended that the New made Latin very 
much more difficult for the boy-beginner; this point started the whole 
correspondence, and was not seriously challenged, nor was the conten- 
tion that it obscured for him the vast Latin element in the English 
vocabulary. The crowning joy of the correspondence came with Dr. 
Grundy’s recollections of the meeting at which the two senior Univer- 
sities committed themselves to the New :— 


“The President proposed that the pronunciation of each letter 
and dipthong should be taken separately, first discussed (sic), and 
then the pronunciation decided by the majority of votes of those 
present . . . the meeting got through the series of letters and diph- 
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thongs in a . . . little more than two hours. ... The method 
adopted in dealing with each item was that Dr. Postgate made a 
proposal : Prof. Conway said how very true it was : and the chair. 
man deprecated discussion in view of the amount of business which 
the meeting had to get through.” 


Of our medieval pronunciation I wrote enough in the September 
number of History, but it seems worth while to place that pronuncia- 
tion in proper historical relation to the renewed controversy. ‘ Latin 
is a dead language ” forsooth! But when did it die? To some of us 
it seems to have enjoyed (and still to enjoy) a continuous life, while 
throwing out such colloquial branches as Italian, Romansch, Ladin, and 
the rest ; I shudder to think what Erasmus would have said, if told that 
Latin was a dead language. Confident, however, of its decease, the 
archaists decided that classical Latin should be rendered in its (sup- 
posed) contemporary pronunciation. But why? Do professors of 
English literature habitually quote to their classes Chaucer, or even 
Shakespeare, in their contemporary pronunciation? The result would 
be painful. The Latin language is like a living organism, subject in 
some two thousand years to such considerable mutations as are other 
organisms. The phrasing and vocabulary of Erasmus, of the Papal 
Chancery, of the King’s Courts of Law, of the monastic chronicles, all 
differ from one another and from Cicero (I beg pardon, Kikero)—but 
they are all Latin, and who can read the one can read the other. Simil- 
arly, the pronunciation suffered changes, but these have been nearly 
the same in every Western country except for the vowels of post-T'udor 
England. Hardly any of the correspondents seemed to realise that 
these vowels lie at the root of the difficulty; the “‘ great vowel shift ” 
in Tudor time is easily grasped in the old story of the conductor of a 
London horse-bus ; coming from Lancashire, he began to solicit possible 
passengers by calling ‘‘ Baank, a penny arl the waay”’; next year he 
called ‘‘ Bank,”’ followed later by ‘‘ Benk,” and even (as I well remem- 
ber) by the “ Bink! Bink!” of the full-blooded cockney. When 
Milton rated his reader for not using a “foreign” pronunciation, he 
objected to the then new-fangled sharpened vowels—not to the con- 
sonants, because these were nearly the same in England as abroad, and 
the idea of ‘ Kaisar wuenit ’ had not been dreamt in any country. For 
the transfer of our post-Tudor vowels to Latin, there is no defence; it 
was not a natural development of the organism, but an extraneous 
substitute like a wooden leg. Till it occurred, our pronunciation was 
reasonably intelligible to our foreign contemporaries; it would be so 
again, if we used the Old consonants, combined with a e i and o as in 
modern French, German and Italian and with u as in English and 
German ; if, in fact, we resumed the pre-Tudor pronunciation which | 
tried to indicate in the former essay. By it, the quantity of vowels is 
easily marked, the beauty and rhythm of both classical and medieval 
verse are (to my ear at least) enhanced, we come into line with the 
scholarship of other countries, we treat Latin as the living language 
which it is, and can then accept its natural developments, freed from 
the shackles of a super-conscientious pedantry. 


THe CABINET IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PROFESSOR TEMPERLEY AND Mr. TREVOR WILLIAMS write :— 


AFTER friendly discussion, we are agreed about the following 
additions to the Historical Revision LX X XIII : ‘ The Cabinet in the 
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Eighteenth Century.’ The Revision contains a misleading statement 
(p. 246) concerning minutes. There is ample evidence of minutes 
(actual minutes not just ministerial gossip) of the Cabinet Council 
between 1729 and 1758 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1912, p. 690, note 31, and 
p. 696, note 56). They were formally drawn up and recorded real 
decisions. Sometimes, too, notice of a minister’s dissent was given, 
thus adding another suggestion of the lack of corporate responsibility. 
The King presided when he felt like it, as in the crisis of 1745. It is 
interesting to note, however, that there is no instance which we have 
found of the President of the Council’s presiding in his absence, another 
hint that the Cabinet Council was clearly distinct from the Privy 
Council. 

Perhaps the most confusing element to the ordinary reader is that 
he tends to think of the Cabinet Council of the eighteenth century as the 
parent of the modern Cabinet. This is not the case. The Cabinet 
which we know to-day is the lineal descendant of the conciliabulum of 
the eighteenth century and the functions of the Hanoverian Cabinet 
Council (variously termed by historians, e.g. the “outer” or the 
“honorary ” Cabinet) are now absorbed into those of the modern 
Privy Council. The Cabinet Council had a constitutional recognition 
evidenced by its minutes, to which we have already alluded. And, in 
1753, Hardwicke “justified the legality” of this body, with little 
opposition, as having been “ on record in the Journals of Parliament ” 
(Coxe: Pelham, ii, p. 261). In a similar manner Canning in 1806 
justified the conciliabulum (the modern Cabinet not then quite full- 
grown) as part of current constitutional practice. The key-point thus 
becomes the question when the older Cabinet Council lost its power, and, 
secondly, when the conciliabulum became an established and recognised 
feature of the constitution. Several reasons were put forward in the 
Revision why the Cabinet Council was found too unwieldy, but we get 
a hint of its decline as early as 1737 when Walpole was able to prevent 
its discussion of the quarrel between George II and the Prince of Wales 
by stating that it was summoned “ not to give advice whether these 
orders should be sent, but on the proper mode of executing them ” 
(Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1912, p. 695), i.e. the Cabinet Council was regarded 
by Walpole, at least, as a body existing merely to ratify the decisions of 
the real executive, the group of the leading ministers under the Crown. 
This suggests, first, that the Cabinet Council was regarded as a 
thoroughly constitutional body, even if its importance was declining ; 
and, secondly, that the conciliabulum was not yet sufficiently recognised 
in the constitution for its actions not to require formal approval. 

About this smaller and effective body, the conciliabulum, it is more 
dangerous to generalise. It is not certain when it arose nor when it was 
first regarded as a constituent element in the developing constitution. 
There is evidence (some of which was cited in the Revision) of its con- 
tinued existence from c. 1740, and it might be possible to put forward a 
case for its intermittent growth from perhaps as early as 1720. It must 
be noted that, if the King approved, a Secretary of State was sufficient 
in himself to take a decision. The origin of the conciliabulum possibly 
lies in the fact that its decisions gained their legal sanction from this 
royal approval. That a small group of effective, because principal, 
ministers did the really decisive work is clearly established. Since their 
meetings gained their efficiency from being informal and private, it is 
doubtful whether systematic minutes of them are to be expected. 
These ministers made decisions which, when approved by the King, 
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were legally binding, but only because they held certain offices and not 
because they met in the conciliabulum as such. In any case, the 
decisions could be ratified by the larger and more formal Cabinet 
Council. But, as the smaller and more effective body gained corporate 
strength from its very convenience, it appears to have picked up on the 
way a quasi-legal position, perhaps, as we have suggested, from the 
powers of the Secretaries of State, who were always members of it. 
The good English method is to do the job first and to find a legal justi- 
fication afterwards. There is no evidence of royal attendance at 
meetings of the conciliabulum. That, from the nature of the body, is 
not to be expected; but its results are important. We know that, 
time aiding utility, the conciliabulum became the chief effective and 
constitutional organ. This meant that George III was unable to gather 
to himself all the powers which, for example, William III had possessed, 
and tried instead to find royal henchmen to control or to spy on the 
conciliabulum for him. The period from Bute’s entrance in 1760-1 to 
Loughborough’s decisive expulsion in 1801 was thus the testing-time 
for the new executive. And it is here that Pitt’s career becomes so 
important in constitutional development. True, he did not fulfil all 
the criteria of a modern Prime Minister. None before 1832 could. But 
his period of office as First Lord did tilt the scale away from royal power. 
Habitual royal interference in the Cabinet disappeared. So, as a 
distinct body, did the honorary Cabinet Council. Traces of earlier 
usage may be noticed between Pitt’s régime and the Reform Act, but, 
by then, they were, from the constitutional standpoint, sports. After 
1832 the pressure causing Cabinet development comes not from the 
Crown but from the Commons and that a Commons which finds itself 
compelled to be more sensitive to the wishes of the electorate. 








_S 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 
LXXXIV.—TueE Foreign Poticy or Lorp PALMERSTON } 


Durine the last dozen years, numerous works have appeared 
bearing on the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. Professor H. C. F. 
Bell has published an admirable biography (Lord Palmerston, 2 vols., 
1936) which deals with both domestic and foreign affairs. Professor 
Temperley in his England and the Near East: the Crimea (1936) has 
thrown new light on many transactions in which Palmerston played a 
part. Professor Webster, in his “ Palmerston, Metternich and the 
European System ”’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xx, 
1934) makes an important contribution to an understanding of Palmers- 
ton’s policy in 1840 and 1841. Though these and other works make a 
fresh survey of Palmerston’s foreign policy desirable, the subject is too 
large for adequate discussion within the limits of a “ revision.” A brief 
outline and an indication of broad principles may, however, be 
practicable. 

Between 1830 and 1851 Palmerston was Foreign Secretary almost 
continuously, save during Peel’s ministry of 1841-6. His policy during 
this period displayed two main tendencies. He was Canning’s successor 
in his distrust of the “‘ Holy Alliance ’’ powers—Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. He therefore developed the idea of providing a cownterpoise 
to these powers, by an alliance with France and if possible with other 
states. This idea may be seen in Palmerston’s handling of the Belgian 
question in 1830-1. In October 1830 the King of the United Nether- 


1 BrsuioGRaPHiIcaL Notre: The Victorian “ official’’ life is Bulwer and 
Ashley’s The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston (5 vols., 
1870-6). This remains indispensable, but is naturally biased in favour of 
Palmerston. Other pre-war works illustrating Palmerston’s career are 
Greville’s Journal (8 vols., 1896), Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort 
(5 vols., 1875-80), Queen Victoria’s Letters (lst Series 1907, 2nd Series 
1926-8), Guizot’s Mémoires (8 vols., 1858-67), Metternich’s Mémoires (8 vols., 
1880-4), and Ficquelmont’s Lord Palmerston, l’Angleterre et le Continent 
(2 vols., 1852). Since the war, two notable document books have been added, 
namely, G. P. Gooch, The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell (2 vols., 
1925) and P. Guedalla, The Palmerston Papers, being the Correspondence of Lord 
Palmerston with Mr. Gladstone, 1851-1865 (1928). An understanding of Palmers- 
ton’s career is aided by the following recent works, as well as the three mentioned 
in the text: C, Sproxton, Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution (Cambridge, 
1919); B. K, Martin, The Triwmph of Lord Palmerston (1924); F. A. Simpson, 
Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France (1930); W.L. Mathieson, Great Britain 
and the Slave Trade, 1839-65 (1929); L. Steefel, The Schleswig-Holstein Question 
(Oxford, 1932); and A. J. P. Taylor, The Italian Problem in European Diplomacy 
1847-9 (Manchester, 1934). The learned journals have added their quota to 
the subject, and the following articles may be instanced: F. 8. Rodkey, ‘“‘ Lord 
Palmerston and the Rejuvenation of Turkey” (Journal of Modern History, 
Chicago, 1929) and ‘‘ Views of Palmerston and Metternich on the Eastern Question 
in 1834” (English Historical Review, 1930), the latter being supplemented by 
G. H. Bolsover in the same journal in 1936; C. W. Crawley, “‘ Anglo-Russian 
Relations, 1815-40 ’’ (Cambridge Historical Journal, 1929); P. de Barante, “ Les 
procédés diplomatiques de Palmerston” (Revue d’histoire diplomatique, 1931); 
G. B, Henderson, “‘ The Eclipse of Lord John Russell” (Cambridge Historical 
Journal, 1935); and A. J. P. Taylor, ‘‘ European Mediation and the Treaty of 
Villafranca ’’ (English Historical Review, 1936). 
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lands, unable to subdue the Belgian revolt, appealed to the Powers for 
assistance in maintaining the Vienna settlement. By the time that 
Palmerston became Foreign Secretary, a conference had already met at 
London, and an armistice had been arranged between the Belgians and 
the Dutch. Palmerston’s viewpoint was fundamentally conservative, 
and indeed remained so in every crisis that arose during his foreign 
secretaryship. He confessed that in his opinion the continuance of the 
union between Belgium and Holland “ would have been most advan- 
tageous to the general interests of Europe.” The object of that union 
had been to restrain France; and Palmerston saw that, if a new settle- 
ment was essential, new methods would have to be devised to prevent 
French aggression in place of the old methods that had broken down. 
He was willing, therefore, to break the letter of the Treaty of Vienna, 
in order that the spirit might be preserved. He had no love for the 
Belgian revolutionaries, and regarded their hankerings after union with 
France as exceedingly dangerous. If Russia, Austria and Prussia 
were to try to re-establish the 1815 settlement, war with France would 
result. If France tried to seize Belgium, war would again be inevitable. 
So Palmerston had to prevent both these eventualities. He did so by 
entering into a new alliance with France, which would at the same time 
restrain France herself and provide a counterpoise to the Holy Alliance 
wers. 
m In this effort Palmerston was successful, aided by the Polish revolu- 
tion and by the moderation of Louis Philippe. Palmerston certainly 
cannot be called le pére de la Belgique, as a Belgian historian enthusi- 
astically proclaimed him. Even from the purely British side, Grey 
was as much responsible as Palmerston for British foreign policy. 
Professor Webster writes of Palmerston’s “ rashness and immaturity ” 
as late as 1834.1 The creation of Belgium is indeed an episode highly 
creditable to British diplomacy, which materially contributed to the 
avoidance of a European war. Part of the credit was Palmerston’s, 
and his reputation gained greatly from it. But the dramatisation 
and over-simplification of events, to which both contemporaries and 
historians are prone, have generally resulted in Palmerston’s part 
being much exaggerated. Palmerston’s policy of counterpoise was not 
always so successful. He pursued this idea even further in the alliance 
signed in 1834 between Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal. Palmers- 
ton delightedly asserted that “it establishes a quadruple alliance 
among the constitutional states of the West, which will serve as a 
| haa counterpoise to the Holy Alliance of the East.” Though 
almerston’s peninsular policy won some striking successes it was in 
the long run a failure, and the quadruple treaty came to nothing. 

It seems fairly clear, however, that Palmerston’s policy of counter- 
balance was always a pis-aller. A division of Europe, on grounds of 
principle, into two camps, would be a cause of persistent bickering and 
potential war. The policy of Palmerston had therefore a second 
tendency, vaguely shadowed forth—he had, indeed, “ exactly the same 
plan of making a European centre as Metternich himself.” * But the 
European centre was to be London; and discussions were to take place 
only where Palmerston could have a dominant voice. Metternich was 
insistent on Vienna as the European centre; Russia was hostile to the 
whole idea ; and in 1834 Metternich’s project of a four-power pact on the 
Eastern question broke down. ‘‘ Yet Metternich, if seconded in his 


1 Loc, cit., p. 138, 





2 C. K. Webster, loc, cit., p. 136. 
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arbitration aims in 1834, might have averted the dangers which 
threatened Europe five years later.” 1 This should be remembered 
when Palmerston receives well-earned praise for his “ skill and courage ” 
in the second Mehemet Ali crisis of 1839-40. For, had Palmerston’s 
policy been different in 1834, the crisis would never have become so 
dangerous. The two tendencies in Palmerston’s policy were not 
mutually exclusive, and between 1830 and 1848 it may be defined as 
follows : to keep Europe at peace by counterbalancing the reactionary 
powers, or else by fostering discussions between all the powers at a 
European centre, preferably London. In this there was nothing 
original and nothing revolutionary. 

Both the idea of counterbalance and the idea of a European centre 
brought Britain into close relations with France. This resulted in the 
first entente cordiale, which was fully accepted by Aberdeen during 
the years 1841-6—Palmerston’s longest holiday. Louis Philippe, the 
bourgeois King of France, was detested by Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, because he had turned a “‘ legitimate ”’ monarch off the throne. 
He was therefore flung into diplomatic dependence upon Britain, 
though he repeatedly tried to free himself from this thralldom. Louis 
Philippe was ruler over the revolutionary power par excellence, yet he 
did not believe the French to be revolutionary at heart. If men’s 
stomachs are filled, he believed, revolution does not appeal to them ; 
so he set to work to fill the stomachs of the French—and the wealth 
and prosperity of France indeed greatly increased during his reign. 
Britain, and the whole of Europe, should have been very grateful to 
Louis Philippe for his efforts to cure his subjects of their revolutionary 
tendencies. But no effort was made to help Louis Philippe in his task ; 
and Britain, which feared isolation less than her continental neighbour, 
insisted on predominance in the entente cordiale. No concession was 
made to French feeling in the Belgian question. Palmerston tried to 
reduce France to a secondary position in the affairs of Spain.? He 
prevented the extension of the French coast-line east and west of 
Algiers. France was deeply humiliated by the defeat of Mehemet Ali 
in 1840; and Palmerston made matters worse by inflicting a series of 
diplomatic pin-pricks in 1841.5 The final breach occurred in 1846 over 
the Spanish Marriages. A “ fatal mistake ” on the part of Palmerston, 
in writing an impolitic dispatch—duplicity on the part of Guizot, in the 
hope of scoring ‘‘ a resounding triumph for himself and for the Orleans 
dynasty ’ *—and a decisive rupture had occurred between the liberal 
powers of the west. Metternich warned Guizot: ‘‘ One does not with 
impunity play little tricks with great countries.” So Guizot discovered 
to his cost when the Orleans monarchy fell in 1848, with its failures in 
foreign policy as a major cause of the catastrophe. A convincing 
defence of Palmerston can be written for every one of the occasions on 
which he humiliated France; French policy may again and again be 
proved responsible for its own failures; nevertheless it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that Palmerston’s policy towards the Orleans 
monarchy, taken as a whole, was dangerous and unsound. Louis 
Philippe wished above all to avoid revolution : so did Palmerston, and 


1 Harold Temperley, op. cit., p. 82. 

* C, K. Webster, loc. cit., p. 153. 

3 Idem, loc. cit., p. 138. 

4 Harold Temperley, op. cit., p. 62. 

5 Idem, op. cit., pp. 143-4. 

° H. C. F. Bell, op. cit., I., 377-9, 
No. 88, voL. xx1. 
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indeed every statesman in Europe. To achieve this end the Orleans 
monarchy should have been handled gently, and Palmerston should 
have had sufficient strength of mind to avoid scoring diplomatic 
successes at its expense. The Orleanists accused Palmerston of being 
part-cause of the revolutions of 1848, and there is something to be said 
for their point of view. 

The revolutions of 1848 presented Palmerston with a series of 
problems of great complexity. These revolutions may perhaps be 
regarded as a turning-point in Palmerston’s career; for the European 
system received so grave a shock that Palmerston ultimately became 
convinced that major changes were likely and necessary. Previously 
he had been in favour of minor changes only; and during the revolu- 
tions themselves his policy remained fundamentally conservative—to 
preserve the 1815 settlement, as near as possible, by persuading 
governments to grant concessions sufficient to satisfy the liberals. 
Palmerston believed Austria to be a European necessity, and did not 
countenance the separatism of the Hungarians, though he sympathised 
with their desire for liberal institutions. The revolts in Italy soon 
convinced him that Austrian rule there was not achieving the purpose, 
assigned to it in 1815, of checking French aggression, because it led to 
discontent which gave the French an excuse for intervention. ‘“ Just 
as in 1830 England—the deviser and upholder of the United Nether- 
lands—had been the first to abandon it, as soon as popular feeling in 
Belgium turned against it, and called for French assistance ; so now in 
1848 England was the first to abandon the idea of an Austrian Lom- 
bardy, which she had supported in 1815, as soon as popular feeling 
among the Italians made it insecure.”1 The British object was 
therefore to replace the settlement of 1815 with a new buffer state, 
by adding Lombardy to Sardinia—and thus fulfil the intentions of the 
Treaty of Vienna, while breaking its provisions. The complete defeat 
of the Piedmontese at Custozza and Novara took Palmerston by 
surprise, and he found in Schwarzenberg an Austrian statesman who 
answered his lectures in kind. He therefore abandoned without deep 
regret the project of a North Italian kingdom, having achieved his 
main object of keeping France out of Northern Italy. It is scarcely 
possible to argue that Palmerston saved Europe from a war, since it 
seems that France would not have gone to war in any circumstances.” 
But it is clear that Palmerston handled the problem with discretion, 
and was not the irresponsible firebrand that his continental detractors 
painted him. 

Palmerston’s careful handling of the problems of 1848 and 1849 
makes it the more strange that he should have committed such great 
indiscretions during the next two years. This, however, seems typical 
of him. When questions of the magnitude of Belgium, Mehemet Ali, 
or Italy arose, Palmerston was sobered into common sense, and used 
his great abilities to good purpose. When minor questions emerged he 
was apt to give full rein to his unruly nature and drive British policy 
into dangerous paths. The famous Don Pacifico case provides an 
example of Palmerston’s methods. In 1849 the British fleet was 
cruising in Turkish waters, on the important task of protecting Turkey 
from the overbearing demands of Russia and Austria, who wanted 
Hungarian refugees to be handed over to them. When this question 
was satisfactorily settled Palmerston could not resist the temptation 


1 A. J. P. Taylor, Italian Problem, 1847-1849, p. 239, 
2 Idem, ibid., pp. 159-60, 
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to send the fleet on a debt-collecting expedition to Greece. He 
“exposed the good name of England and risked a breach with France 
by using the fleet to bully Greece on behalf of a fraudulent Portuguese 
Jew Pacifico; technically, as ill-luck would have it, a British subject.” 4 
By this episode Palmerston outraged France, Russia and Austria— 
not to mention Greece. And, just as Palmerston was prepared to 
alienate the powers over a diplomatic triviality, so he was prepared to 
alienate their representatives in London by social trivialities. On 
more than one occasion there was scarcely a member of the Diplomatic 
Corps with whom he was on speaking terms. A man who was capable 
of keeping Queen Victoria waiting for dinner was not a suitable person 
to maintain social relations with meticulous ambassadors, or diplomatic 
relations with great powers. Diplomacy largely consists, after all, in a 
skilful oiling of wheels; and Palmerston was often guilty of pouring 
grit in them. 

It was Palmerston’s faults of manner and method, more than 
differences of opinion upon fundamentals of policy, that brought him 
into conflict with the Crown. For example, Palmerston showed great 
sang-froid when the unpopular Austrian general Haynau was bom- 
barded with bottles and belaboured with brooms by Barclay and 
Perkins’ draymen. His apology to the Austrian Emperor was per- 
functory and even offensive; and, when the Queen protested, she 
found that the dispatch had already gone. In 1851 Palmerston was 
with difficulty restrained from meeting Kossuth, and he received radical 
deputations who referred to the sovereigns of Austria and Russia as 
odious and detestable assassins. These indiscretions made Palmerston 
increasingly unpopular with the Court and the Cabinet—indeed, with 
all responsible persons. No excuse has ever been found for them, save 
that Palmerston was Palmerston, and that the bad must be taken with 
the good. His last indiscretion of 185l1—his premature approval of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état—was unpopular with the people as well 
as with his colleagues and the Court. Lord John Russell jumped at the 
opportunity of dismissing him. 

The general condemnation of Palmerston’s approval of the coup 
@état is especially notable because it was so exceptional. It was 
precisely on his indiscretions, on his faults of manner and of method, 
that Palmerston’s immense popularity was based. It was the Don 
Pacifico indiscretion that led to the ‘‘ Civis Romanus sum ” speech—a 
resounding triumph in the House and the country, which established 
him firmly in public estimation. The British public hailed Barclay and 
Parkins’ draymen as heroes, and considered the maltreatment of 
Haynau one of the greatest British triumphs since Waterloo. The 
British public considered the radical deputation guilty, not of indiscre- 
tion, but of understatement. The more outrageous was Palmerston’s 
behaviour, the more the public delighted in it. In 1857 Palmerston 
fought a general election on the subject of the iniquitous proceedings 
in China of Sir John Bowring, who put himself in the wrong at the 
beginning of the quarrel and kept himself there steadily throughout its 
course. Palmerston was returned with an overwhelming majority. 
His appeal to the popular mind is indeed the most notable thing about 
him. That was where his strength lay; and his career may in some 
measure be regarded as one of the results of the Reform Act of 1832. 
An Austrian view of 1848 was that “‘ Palmerston is not a statesman in 
the usual sense of the term; he is an English party man (which it is 

1 F¥, A. Simpson, op. cit., p. 164. . 
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necessary to be in England) who uses foreign affairs to strengthen his 
position at home.” + In Justin McCarthy’s opinion, “ Palmerston 
never really guided, but always followed, the English public, even in 
foreign affairs.” Nor was his guidance always wise when it was 
attempted. Professor Temperley writes of public opinion in the 
’thirties: ‘“‘ Even without his stimulation, it would have become 
violently anti-Russian. Palmerston had deliberately set the mischief 
afoot.” * It is in this deliberate stimulation of public opinion that 
Palmerston’s responsibility for the Crimean War principally lies. On 
5 July 1853 Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, wrote: ‘ Our pacific 
policy is at variance with public opinion, so it cannot long be persisted 
in.” In October he admitted that public opinion was so strong that it 
could be calmed only by the dispatch of the fleet. The explosion of 
wrath brought about by the Russian naval victory of Sinope finally 
made war unavoidable. Many causes for the Crimean War may be 
adduced—“ the deepest cause, however, lay in that simmering cauldron 
of evil passions in which public opinion is brewed.” In so far as 
Palmerston had stirred the cauldron, even years earlier, he must bear 
his share of the responsibility. There is no evidence, however, that he 
desired war in 1853. At the very end of the year he still thought that 
Czar Nicholas would recede before menace; and “ his delusion was 
shared by others in the Cabinet.”* Thus Palmerston stimulated 
passions that he failed to control, and favoured a policy the con- 
sequences of which he did not foresee. 

The Crimean War was the result of diplomatic drift and ministerial 
incompetence. But that did not make it any less popular with the 
British public. A cry arose that Palmerston was the only man capable 
of waging the war properly, and of guarding British honour and British 
interests. Early in 1855 he was swept into the Premiership by a wave 
of anger against the ministers who had hitherto conducted the war. 
He had already shown that the conservatism of his foreign policy had 
been shaken by events, and that he was prepared to countenance 
considerable changes in the frontiers of Europe. In a memorandum of 
19 March 1854 he stated that his beau ideal of a revised map of Europe 
would include a “ substantive Kingdom of Poland,” a Lombardy and 
Venetia freed from Austria, a Finland restored to Sweden and accessions 
of territory to Prussia and Austria. Schemes of this sort would involve 
an immense broadening of the objects of the war. In the diplomacy 
connected with the war Palmerston frequently showed great intran- 
sigence, and was restrained by the Crown and the Cabinet. When 
Sebastopol fell he was prepared to continue the war indefinitely, 
largely from motives of prestige. In Mr. F. A. Simpson’s words, “ it 
was in this emergency, while matters seemed drifting hopelessly to an 
indefinite prolongation of the war, that the French Emperor rendered 
to his country and to Europe what was perhaps the greatest service in 
the region of mere diplomacy that he ever rendered to either.” ® 
Napoleon brought about peace, though Palmerston bickered about 
details to the last—long after the Treaty of Paris had actually been 


1 Ficquelmont to Metternich, 25 Feb. 1848: A. J. P. Taylor, op. cit., p. 85. 

2 Harold Temperley, op. cit., p. 77. 

3 Idem, op. cit., pp. 344, 357, 372, 382-3. 

“ G. P. Gooch, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 160-1. 

5 See my article ‘‘ The Influence of the Crown, 1854—1856,”’ Juridical Review 
(Edinburgh), December 1936. 

* F, A. Simpson, op. cit., p. 336, 
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signed. Palmerston’s reputation was enhanced by the treaty, but he 
was himself far from satisfied. He felt that Russia should have been 
defeated more convincingly. A “substantive Kingdom of Poland ” 
had not yet been achieved : his beaw ideal of the European map was as 
far away as ever. 

In 1859, when Palmerston was temporarily out of office, war in 
Lombardy loomed up between Austria on the one hand, France and 
Sardinia on the other. Palmerston was still sufficiently conservative 
in foreign policy to prefer peace to war; but he could not fail to see that 
war would bring a chance of part at least of his beau ideal being achieved. 
In his own words : “ If this squall blows over, we shall have peace, and 
that will be one good thing: if war ensues, we shall have Italy freed 
from the Austrians, and that would be another good thing. In any 
case we must stand aloof and not engage in the war.” 2.» When Palmers- 
ton again became Prime Minister war had broken out. Palmerston, 
Russell and Gladstone were a pro-Italian triumvirate, opposed to a pro- 
Austrian Court and aristocracy. They were prepared to give a moral 
support to Italian aspirations; but Austria was merely to be relieved 
of the incubus of her Italian possessions, not crushed.. Both pro- 
Italians and pro-Austrians agreed in an invincible distrust of France. 
But they disagreed on the boundaries to which a new Italian Kingdom 
might be entitled; and a new conflict between Palmerston and the 
Court ensued, in which honours were about even. The degree of uni- 
fication achieved by Italy in 1860 was a source of gratification to 
Palmerston; but it was due to the military intervention of France 
rather than to the diplomatic intervention of Britain. France, how- 
ever, recompensed herself with Nice and Savoy, and thus lost her claim 
to Italian gratitude. The Italians were therefore anxious to give 
Britain more than her due for the events of 1859-60—not from a 
desire to compliment Britain, but from a feeling of resentment towards 
the French. The British people, followed by many British historians, 
saw no reason to refuse the greatness thus thrust upon them: all of 
which redounded to the greater credit of Palmerston, who won his 
honours easily and accepted them complacently. Metternich had just 
been laid in his grave; his system was a thing of the past; and his 
greatest opponent seemed to bestride the world. But this was Palmers- 
ton’s last real success in the field of foreign policy. 

Part of Palmerston’s beau ideal had been attained in Italy. In 
1863 a revolution in Poland made it seem that another part was 
reaching its fulfilment. British policy, however, proved abortive. A 
plea in favour of the rebellious Poles met with a snub from Russia; 
and Napoleon’s plan for a Congress was repudiated in terms that he 
did not easily forgive? When the Schleswig-Holstein affair arose, 
Palmerston sympathised with Denmark and made his famous boast in 
the House that if violence were used against her “‘ those who made the 
attempt would find in the result that it would not be Denmark alone 
with which they would have to contend.” He would have done well 
to remember Canning’s warning : “‘ A menace which is not intended to 
be executed is an engine which Great Britain should never condescend 
toemploy.” In the event, Austria and Prussia crushed Denmark, and 


1 Harold Temperley, “‘ The Treaty of Paris of 1856 and its Execution,”’ Journal 
of Modern History (Chicago), 1932. 

* Palmerston to Clarendon, 24 April 1859: Sir Herbert Maxwell, Life and 
Letters of . . . the Fourth Earl of Clarendon (2 vols. 1913), vol. m1, p. 184. 

* H.C. F. Bell, op, cit., vol. , p. 351. 
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Britain did nothing, though the Danes had been encouraged by 
Palmerston’s attitude. Nor was there the excuse, valid in the case of 
Poland, that Britain had no means of action. Inno war could Britain 
have intervened with greater effect, had she desired to do so. But no 
British interest was involved, Palmerston found insufficient support in 
the Cabinet, and the Danes were overwhelmed. In this miserable 
fashion did Palmerston’s foreign policy end—his old world crumbling 
around him, and the new star of Bismarck rising in the firmament. 
Politically he was still triumphant, and he won another general election 
just before his death in 1865. But diplomatically his failure seemed 
complete, and the voice of Britain of smaller account in the affairs of 
Europe than ever before in his career. 
* * * * * * 


This brief survey of Palmerston’s foreign policy may supply the 
background for an attempt to estimate its significance. It is not 
sufficient to say: “No man controls the foreign policy of a country 
for nearly thirty years and lives to see himself a parliamentary dictator 

. merely because he has a ready wit and a thick skin; Palmerston 
was the hero of England because he deserved to be.” 1 This implies 
an adherence to the philosophy of the Cardinal de Retz: ‘‘ Success 
justifies and consecrates everything that is lofty and daring.” It may 
be the primary function of the historian to describe, not to judge : but, 
if judge he must, it should be by standards other than these. Palmers- 
ton, in controlling British foreign policy for some thirty years, had the 
opportunity of doing enormous good or enormous evil. Perhaps it was 
easier to do evil than good; for there is a great deal in Nassau William 
Senior’s remark: “ There are, perhaps, no great countries in Europe 
whose foreign policy during the last two hundred years has not pro- 
duced, even to themselves, much more harm than good.” ? From 
what principles, if any, did Palmerston’s foreign policy spring? 
Bunsen said of Palmerston ‘‘ He has no principle, and he has no heart.” 
The Duke of Argyll, who knew Palmerston well, commented : 
“* Palmerston was not, in the ordinary meaning of the word, an un- 
principled politician. He was honest in his purposes, and truthful in 
his prosecution of them. . . . But what Bunsen meant was true—he 
had no ideals for the future of the world, and had a profound distrust 
of those who professed to be guided by such ideals.” * A statesman 
with principles of a wider sort is accused of being a doctrinaire: a 
statesman without such principles is accused of being an opportunist. 
This is at once a dilemma of the statesman in devising a policy, and a 
dilemma of the historian in assessing a policy. The only compromise 
is to say that the first-class statesman holds a balance between these 
two tendencies, and to judge by such a standard. By this standard 
Palmerston seems to fail. Professor Temperley, contrasting Canning 
and Palmerston, writes: “ The one took no step without weighing its 
consequences in relation to the whole, the other proclaimed a principle 
at the same time as he condoned a breach of it. The one pursued a 
system until the system broke down or had to be changed, the other 
was a man of expedients and of the moment. The one adjusted 
thought to action, the other tended to adjust action to impulse. . 
He (Palmerston) was indeed not a man of principle or system, yet he 

1 A. J.P. Taylor: Italian Problem, 1847-1849, p. 31. 

* Historical and Philosophical Essays (2 vols., 1865), vol. 11, p. 280. 

* George Douglas, Eighth Duke of Argyll (1823-1900), Autobiography and 
Memoirs, ed. by the Dowager Duchess of Argyll (2 vols. 1906), vol. 1, p. 333. 
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was a superb opportunist. He excelled in calling ‘ bluffs’ and in 
making them. It was not the highest statesmanship but it often 
served.” 1 

If any one theme can be detected running through Palmerston’s 

foreign policy, it was a narrow and bigoted desire to enhance Britain’s 

restige.2 In this he was little less than a fanatic. He is not, of course, 
to be criticised for his guarding of British interests abroad, for this must 
be one of the functions of any foreign policy. But he interpreted these 
interests narrowly, for example in his resistance to the Suez Canal 
scheme. He believed that every foreign country would do well to 
imitate the British constitution—not only for its own benefit, but for 
the greater glory of Britain. ‘‘ He was too daring in uttering threats 
of war, too ready sometimes to abandon them, too fond of lecturin 
foreign powers and of provoking applause from English audiences.” 
When he bullied Greece over Don Pacifico, “ it was because he had 
persuaded himself, in his nationalistic bigotry, that England’s prestige 
required her dictation of a settlement.” Such a policy could be 
justified only by success; yet even this poor justification was denied 
him. Through the failures of his last year or two of office Britain’s 
influence in foreign affairs became less weighty than ever before in his 
career. He sowed the wind: Gladstone and others reaped the whirl- 
wind. Tosum up, Castlereagh was a good European: Gladstone was a 
good Christian: Palmerston was a good Englishman—working for 
national ends, and praiseworthy only from national standards. His 
nationalism was not a principle but a passion, with all the good and all 
the evil arising from passion. But passion may have generous mani- 
festations; and it was sometimes so with Palmerston. For example, 
he waged an unremitting war against the Slave Trade, in which he went 
to immense trouble and frequently sacrificed narrow British interests. 
He did so out of an honest sympathy with the weak and oppressed, and 
there is no evidence that his desire for British prestige played a great 
part in these humanitarian activities. 

Since nationalism was the most distinctive feature of Palmerston’s 
policy, it is not surprising that his bitterest enemies were the “ inter- 
nationalists ” and pacifists. There was a well-developed peace move- 
ment in Britain in the ’fifties, with Cobden and Bright as its most 
notable leaders.> Gladstone was a partial convert : and the Alabama 
arbitration, which was highly unpopular in Britain, was a triumph for 
the cause of peace. These apostles of peace had naturally no good to 
say about Palmerston. Bright called him “the most unscrupulous 
and profligate minister this country has had in my time.” *® “ Mr. 
Cobden deliberately declared him to be the worst minister that had ever 
governed England. At a later period, when Lord Palmerston invited 
Cobden to take office under him, Cobden referred to what he had said 
of Palmerston, and gave this as a reason to show the impossibility of his 
serving such a chief. The good-natured statesman only smiled, and 
observed that another public man who had just joined his administra- 


1 Harold Temperley, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

* Cf. Professor H. C. F. Bell’s final chapter: ‘“‘ A suggested Interpretation of 
Palmerston.” 

Harold Temperley, op. cit., p. 60. 

‘H.C. F. Bell, op ot vol, - p. 427. 

5 See my article ‘‘ The Pacifists of the Fifties,” Journal of Modern History 
(Chicago), 1937. 

an” Dec. 1857: The Diaries of John Bright, ed. R. A. J. Walling (1930), 
p. 223, 
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tion had often said things as hard of him in other days. Yes, answered 
Cobden quietly, but I meant what I said.” 1 This quarrel, which 
divided contemporaries, must from its very nature continue to divide 
historians. But there is perhaps a growing tendency among historians 
to agree that, though Palmerston must have been a much more pleasant 
man to know, Cobden and Bright probably had justice on their side. 
Palmerston’s greatness lies not so much in himself, or in his policy, 
as in the age which he represented. Never was a foreign minister 
more fortunate. France had been crushed in 1815, and a European 
system devised to hold her in check. Germany and Italy were weak 
and divided. Russia was powerful; but she was land-locked and 
backward. Britain was the only maritime imperial power—her fleet 
made her unassailable—she was the workshop of the world and her 
wealth and prosperity increased daily. In 1840, Britain’s mercantile 
tonnage was 2,768,000, France’s only 662,500. By 1870, Britain’s 
tonnage had increased enormously, not only absolutely but relatively. 
The figure was then 6,804,000, whereas France had a mere 1,226,000. 
To give another example, “ in 1839, the English textile mills alone used 
considerably more steam-power than all France used nine years later.” 2 
Britain’s power, indeed, did not depend upon the reams of paper issued 
from the foreign office. It depended upon iron smelted, coal dug and 
cotton spun—on Britain’s man-power, on her ships in every port, on 
her merchants in the counting-houses of Liverpool and London. 
Diplomacy has been compared to a paper currency, with the actual 
power of the country playing the part of bullion on which that currency 
is based. Good diplomacy should prevent the wastefulness of war and 
excessive armaments, just as currency saves the inconvenience of 
barter, and unnecessary transport of bullion. Palmerston was lucky 
because his diplomatic currency had a sounder basis than that of any 
of his rivals; and so formidable was Britain in his day that it would 
have been a bad foreign minister indeed who would not have achieved 
some notable successes. It was not Palmerston who was great, but 
Britain; and Britain has never been greater, before or since. Palmers- 
ton revelled in that power, and strove to increase it. Sometimes he 
used it for unworthy objects, or made mountains out of mole-hills, from 
love of demonstrating Britain’s strength. Sometimes he used it to 
succour oppressed peoples, hunted refugees, or tortured slaves. To 
Palmerston the sense of power was always more important than the 
purpose for which that power was being exercised : and contemporaries 
and posterity, in praising Palmerston, have praised him not for himself 
but for his incarnation of Britain at her peak of glory. 
GavIN B. HENDERSON. 
1 Justin McCarthy, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 62-3. 


2 J. H. Clapham, The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815- 
1914 (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 63, 112, 356. 
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Writings on British History 1934. Compiled by A. T. MiLnz for the 
Royal Historical Society. 427 pp. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 


I HAVE been wounded in the house of my friends, even under the 
dome of Panizzi. Needing, for some innocent purpose, the biblio- 
graphical description of a little work of my own, I looked it up in the 
Catalogue, where I found myself enrolled for the instruction of posterity 
as “G. M. Young: Lecturer on history.’”’ But the poor harmless 
drudge, who has to read all the books lest the improper ones should 
fall into the hands of Young Girls, evidently said, on finishing mine : 
“No, whatever else this may be, it isn’t history’: and crossed out 
the last three words. My surely not ungenerous ambition to obtain 
even the humblest place in an honourable profession has failed. I 
am sorry, because by the same sad paradox that makes mothers fondest 
of the Idiot Boy, it is the only one of my writings which I regard with 
any satisfaction: and it is with no little complacency that I see it 
recorded here, No. 1535. 

But having disclaimed all capacity to write on history, what am 
I to say of a bibliography of books on history, which might be described 
as history twice removed? This, first of all. I have sometimes 
been charged with underrating the value of research : and in one sense 
the charge is true, and I do not fear to meet it. Of immaterial as of 
material wealth, I hold the diffusion to be of very much greater con- 
sequence than the acquisition : and in the apparatus of diffusion such 
things as catalogues, lexicons and bibliographies perform a highly 
important function. A bibliography in particular is Market Overt. 
You come, knowing perhaps rather vaguely what you want: you half 
remember hearing of something that would suit you, or you saw it 
out of the tail of your eye in a neighbour’s garden. But if the market 
is well ordered, the stalls rightly arranged, the wares properly dis- 
played, you cannot miss it. And you may even find something that 
suits your purpose better. 

Now this market is admirably well ordered. To begin with— 
and this will not appear a small matter to those who are familiar with 
books of reference—the typography is just right : two sets of capitals, 
with a lower case roman and an italic, make each entry perfectly 
distinct and easy to read (though, in passing, how is the poor foreigner 
expected to vocalize MCKIE and MCCUE?). The book is light, and 
opens well: the paper has a good tone and surface. The Royal 
Historical Society, Messrs. Cape, the Alden Press, Messrs. Dickinson 
the paper makers and Messrs. Bain the binders, all deserve congratula- 
tions; and the thanks of students will be extended also to Sir George 
Prothero whose benefaction made the enterprise possible, to Professor 
Powicke who has guided the work, and to Mr. A. T. Milne who has 
executed it with so much care and skill. 

I hear my hobby neighing at the gate. Is it permitted to hope 
that our good friends of Cheyne Walk and Bedford Square, having 
launched this trimbuilt craft, will find the venture so profitable that 
they will goonto another? I should like, before I die, to see Domesday 
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Book in a form which does not require duo villani to lift it, a semibos 
to shift it, wnus sochemannus to find the places, and a visit to Nigellus 
Medicus to recover ones eyesight after trying to read it. And the 
maddening way historians have of quoting it, ii 576, i 103, so that 
you never know in what part of the country you are! I want it to be 
done, as the facsimiles were, county by county: the text extended, 
but with no apparatus beyond a map, an index of places and persons, 
and (the only thing I miss here) a good supply of blank pages for notes. 
I should have thought that even in these barbarous days it might have 
a quite remunerative circulation. And so I leave it: exoriare aliquis. 

Reflecting on this topic, and wishing to sample the bibliographical 
wares before me, I turned to the Section: English Local History and 
Topography : subsection Wiltshire—and I wondered, as I so often 
do, why is it that no one ever gets the topography of that county 
right? Maitland thought Shaftesbury was in Wiltshire, and so made 
the Burghal Hidage even more lopsided than it need have been. And 
now Mr. Milne, like Voltaire and the Canary Islands, ‘‘ unsupported 
by either fact or probability, has generously bestowed ’’ Cranborne 
on Wiltshire. True, my unfortunate county has suffered so much 
from administrative pinchings and parings—16,000 acres of chalk and 
cheese have been taken from us since the middle of the nineteenth 
century—that I suppose we should be grateful to historians who try 
to repair our losses. But Cranborne isn’t in Wiltshire all the same. 
Not that it matters. Fuimus. And by the time the War Office and 
Air Ministry have finished with us, we shan’t be even that. 

But on this matter of local history, I should like to know whether 
the fullest use is being made of local societies and their collectanea. 
Their publications have, I see, been digilently searched, but a regular 
local correspondent would often be able to bring to the Editor’s notice 
trifles—but sometimes trifles of value—appearing in newspapers and 
guide books, and preserved only as cuttings in the Society’s library. 
After all it is of trifles that the life of the past—like the life of to-day— 
is made: and even the Weatherbury Herald a hundred years ago is 
not to be neglected as a possible source of knowledge. From a Kentish 
newspaper a year or two since I learnt a thing about the Press Gang 
in the Napoleonic Wars which does not seem to be in the books; and 
the Wiltshire Gazette gave me some figures as to Personation at the 
Polls which threw a remarkable light on electoral practices after the 
Reform Act. In one of Macaulay’s speeches there is an allusion which 
completely baffled me and, what is more, which Professor Trevelyan 
could not explain. But it yielded at once to the local knowledge of 
Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede. Our brethren of the Place Name 
Survey know the value of the eye on the spot, and I venture to lodge 
in the minds of the Editorial Committee this suggestion of county 
correspondents, there to fructify. 

I go on turning the pages. What has Mr. Lloyd George done to 
be called the British Odyssius? (4525). To be written up by Emil 
Ludwig is bad enough without being mis-spelt as well. But here is 
an entry which I transcribe with something like awe : 


BORINSKI (Ludwig) Der Stil Kénig Alfreds. Eine Studie zur 
Psychologie der Rede. 316 pp. 

How can he? You couldn’t write 316 pp. on the style of Jeremy 

Taylor, not if you knew what style was. Yet I feel that someday I 

must look at it, and very likely I shall enjoy it. One of the most 
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enthralling books I ever read bore for its unpromising title The Historical 
Geography of Iceland. Supposing Iceland to be just an island, with a 
volcano, some geysers and hardly any inhabitants, I wondered what 
there was to be historical about. It ran to many more than 316 pp. : 
and every page was fascinating. Thorvald Thoroddsen—iste perfecit 

Mr. Milne, I think, must have been a little puzzled to know 
where Borinski should go: so he put him under Economic and Social 
History : which seems to perform the useful function assigned by 
Matthew Arnold’s schoolgirl to one of the parts of speech. “If a 
word is neither a verb, a noun, or an adjective, it goes into the common 
sink, which is adverbs.”’ I hope Professor Tawney and Dr. Power 
appreciate the magnitude of their opportunities, and realise that if 
ever they are bored with the Wool Trade or the Enclosures, they are 
always at liberty to interpose a few heartening remarks on Dry Fly 
Fishing or the Ballet. 

Late comers in the field, we seem to be performing the part of the 
tortoise with our usual agility and success. I hope now that the 
machinery is moving, the time-lag will in future be rather less. 
Personally, I should value a previous, and, of course, selective biblio- 
graphy on the same pattern to cover the gap between Gross and 1934— 
a gap which includes the years when many of us were apt to lose touch 
with these matters. I think, too, that the parallel bibliographies of 
adjacent and related subjects might be rather more clearly set out 
than they are now in the Introduction; in consulting a work of 
reference a minute saved is a minute gained for better things. I can 
never remember whether in the eye of the British Museum the Ordnance 
Survey, being under the Ministry of Agriculture (and Fisheries) is a 
State Paper or an Academy. But why should they expect me to 
remember? Why not call it the Ordnance Survey ? 

These are very minute criticisms, and I put them forward only 
because I should like this bibliography to have the general as well as 
the professional reception which it certainly deserves: and the public 
is very easily frightened, needs greatly to be coaxed, and above all 
guided. Therefore I ask: is it absolutely necessary that the biblio- 
graphy should be physically complete? I know it is putting a heavy 
burden on the Editors to ask them to sit in judgment on every book, 
and I agree there ought to be a complete card index somewhere if 
only to furnish material for the coming History of Historic Twaddle. 
But need it all be published? I venture to suggest that no book 
ought to be admitted which is not worth the reading of a man of 
average intelligence and education, or, to take another standard, the 
attention of a teacher of history. Would the enforcement of this test 
involve a prohibitive amount of labour ? 

To approach the matter from another side, what purpose is this work 
designed to fulfil? We were taught by Huxley to look on Science as 
Organised Common Sense ; and, by parity, Research might be defined as 
Organised Curiosity. ‘‘ I have enough curiosity,” Sir William Anson 
once wrote, “to be a learned man.” You might rejoin ‘“ Curiosity is 
not enough; there must be organisation, there must be method as 
well.” Your answer would well exemplify the modern change of 
attitude towards these studies. But there is a Liberal, and a Pro- 
fessional, Curiosity : both are legitimate, both are to be respected. 
They can encourage, they ought to help, each other : their alliance gives 
us assurance that acquisition and diffusion will be balanced and co- 
operating processes : and that the advance of learning among scholars 
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will be attended by an increased receptivity among the public. Having 
surveyed this book, I ask myself the question—what will it do for the 
alliance? And it seems to me most excellently contrived to further it. 
Here really is a book which ought, with its annual successors, to be in 
every gentleman’s library—I need not cite Mr. Twemlow, I hope, to 
make my meaning clear. The range of the contents ensures that every- 
one, who is interested in anything at all, will find something in it to 
interest him : the Hop Industry, for example; the origin of the thresh- 
ing machine (and it will illustrate a point I have made earlier, if I 
mention that the development of the hoop-raved wagon is only fully 
set out in one publication—a school magazine); painted panels in 
Suffolk; the evolution of Hooton Pagnell; Walter Bibbesworth or 
Stanley Lupino ; Ranjit Singh and Ranjitsindhji. And, to be perfectly 
candid, he will, as I have already hinted, find a fair amount of rubbish. 
There are certain writers listed here whom no self-respecting historian 
would be seen dead with. I must not be more precise ; indeed, I have 
a gloomy suspicion, after the experience recorded in the first paragraph, 
that I may be one of them myself. G. M. Youne. 


The Place-Names of Surrey. By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer and F. M. 
STenToN. xlvi +445 pp. 21s. net. The Place-Names of Essex. 
By P. H. Reaney. Ixii +698 pp. 25s. net. The Place-Names 
of Warwickshire. By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer and F. M. 
Stenton. li+409pp. 21s. net. (English Place-Name Society, 
volumes XI, XII, x1. Cambridge University Press 1934-6.) 


THE methods of the Place-Name Society are now well known, and 
are enforced with consistency and success in its publications. The 
editors of these invaluable volumes are careful to explain how the 
names are arranged within the topographical sequence of hundreds 
(cf. Warwickshire, pp. xxxix, xl). The main body of the text is 
enshrined in a number of explanatory essays and classifications of 
material which have now become common form. The introduction, 
notes on dialect, bibliography, phonetic symbols, the explanatory 
notes, addenda and corrigenda of previous volumes, river-names, 
road-names, miscellaneous names, precede ; the list of elements other 
than personal names, French and Celtic names, feudal and manorial 
names, field and minor names, indexes, follow. Some variety is 
allowed, or rather is imposed by the nature of the material, but this 
is the general structure of each volume. Hence a student who wishes 
to know the prevalence of particular forms in a particular shire can be 
satisfied in a few minutes and has no need to search through the names. 
Particular attention should be called here to the long series of addenda 
and corrigenda, which in each successive volume contain matter 
relating to all its predecessors. Presumably the general editors will in 
due course gather this distributed material together, or incorporate 
it in new editions. The long lists of field and minor names, omitted 
in the earlier volumes, are now an increasingly important feature, 
providing evidence which will gradually become susceptible to very 
significant generalisations. Last but by no means least are the maps 
in the pockets, a general county map and distribution charts showing 
the prevalence of particular forms. Few teachers of history, whether 
in schools or universities, are philologists, but no teacher should be 
deterred by any sense of linguistic incapacity, from the possession and 
use of the volume, if published, which relates to his shire. With a very 
little practice, he would soon be able to teach his pupils and also to 
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stimulate their interest and intellectual capacity to a surprising sense 
of reality and excitement. 

In addition to this rich fare, the editors of the Surrey and 
Warwickshire volumes have included some interesting appendices as 
an extra course. These do not refer particularly to the shires with 
which they are here associated, but have a general application. 
Professor Bruce Dickins contributes a note on place-names formed 
from animal-head names (Surrey, pp. 403-6), and suggests that some 
at least of these names, of which Swineshead is the most common, 
indicate places which were once the sites of bloody sacrifices. The 
victim’s head was offered to a heathen deity. To the same volume 
(pp. 406-11) Mr. Arthur Bonner contributes notes on Coldharbour, 
which has no connection with Roman tradition, as is often supposed, 
and on the element “ Friday ’’’ in place-names. An appendix to the 
Warwickshire volume (pp. 382-5) is devoted to the name “ Folly.” 
Nyrop, from an examination of French names, thought that here we 
have an early confusion between two separate words, folie as a 
“maison de plaisance,’’ derived from O.Fr. fewillie, and folie, derived 
from fol. The writer of this note differs, and thinks that the idea of 
stultitia is both earlier and independent. The first instance in 
England is Hubert de Burgh’s castle on the Welsh border, to which 
the justiciar gave the name “ Hubert’s Folly ”’ (1228). 

The introductions, especially helpful to the general student, show 
a pleasant variety. That prefixed to the Surrey volume is mainly 
concerned with the early history of the shire, and its detachment from 
the northern folk which seems to be implied by the name, which 
contains the archaic ge (cf. German gau). The settlement was an 
early one, for the south-western area contains an exceptionally large 
number of heathen names, pointing to heathen worship. Many of the 
numerous post-Conquest manorial names probably displaced earlier 
names and do not imply a new settlement (p. xxi). Heathen names 
are still more common in Essex, and the introduction to the Essex 
volume concentrates on the gradual settlement of the shire and the 
boundaries of its early districts. The modern hundreds are late 
formations and do not reflect even Domesday geography. Danish 
elements are scanty, although Essex became part of the Danelaw. 
“It is tempting to associate” such as there are “ with the Danish 
occupation of Mersea Island in 893 and we may perhaps see in the here 
of Harwich, ‘ army-dwelling,’ a further trace of a camp of the Danish 
here in one of its raids” (p. xxviii). Warwickshire is an especially 
interesting shire on account of the difference between the nature of 
the settlements north and that of the settlements south of the Avon. 
Natural factors made the former a land of farms and hamlets, the 
latter a land of villages. The forest of Arden deterred settlement or 
separated the various lines of approach, and the shire, as an 
administrative unit, is an artificial creation of the tenth century. 
Later still, the hundreds were combined into larger divisions or 
“ ship-sokes ” (p. xix). 

It is impossible here even to illustrate the interest of the discussions 
of names in these volumes; but the reader can form some idea of their 
value if he will turn to the entry on Walthamstow, probably “ a place 
where strangers are welcome ” (Essex, pp. 103-5), on Layer Breton, 
where the lost river name Leire (e.g., in Lateeatath identical with the 
French Loire, can be traced (p. 317), on Pleystowe and its other forms, 
a place where sports or games were held in or near a village (Surrey, 
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pp. 266, 330), on the name “ Innage,”’ a fenced-in area (Warwickshire, 
pp. 45-6) and on Rose Hill Farm, a curious instance of migration from 
Hertfordshire (ibid., p. 86). It is a pity that the Surrey volume 
appeared too soon to take account of the late Mr. Crump’s demolition 
of the early history of the Pilgrim’s Way (Surrey, p. 8). 

F. M. Powroxe. 


The Oxford History of England. Vol. 1: Roman Britain and the 
English Settlements. By R. G. Cottinewoop and J. N. L. 
Myres. 1936. xxvi + 515 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


Tis volume is not a work of collaboration. It comprises two 
independent studies of distinct subjects whose natural intersection 
occurs in the obscure period which followed the collapse of Roman 
rule in Britain. Here the available threads are drawn together from 
both sides with a mutual understanding which has facilitated the task 
of both authors, and which enables the reader to concentrate his 
attention on one aspect of this most difficult period at a time. 

Professor Collingwood’s aim has been, in his own words, to “ make 
a contribution to the history of Britain, regarded as a region with a 
personality of its own, and a part of its own to play in the history 
of Europe.” This motif runs through every chapter. The imperial 
background is unobtrusively but effectively woven into the pattern; 
and the period of Roman domination emerges not as an isolated episode, 
but as a stage in an evolutionary process. Professor Collingwood’s 
work is distinguished by the coherence of thought and cogency of 
argument which are natural in one who is a philosopher as well as an 
historian, and by a dignified lucidity of expression most agreeable to 
the historical student who is no philosopher. His presentation of 
Roman Britain is at once intellectually satisfying and free from all 
suspicion of fundamental historical unsoundness. 

Professor Collingwood thus attractively sets forth the results 
of modern scholarship, while avoiding unnecessarily detailed discussion 
of formerly accepted views. This method has the advantage of 
preserving the continuity of narrative and argument, and the occasional 
disadvantage of making it difficult for a reader who is not fully abreast 
of the development of Romano-British studies to discern a novel thesis. 
The discussion of military and politica] history is limited to its value 
in determining how far the conditions of Britain and of its people 
altered and how far they remained the same in the four centuries and 
a half of Roman rule; but Professor Collingwood, a past master of the 
art as well as the science of history, breathes into these subjects a living 
interest. 

Amongst the chapters which one may venture to single out for 
special note are those which deal with the frontier, with industry and 
commerce, with art (perhaps the most outstanding of all) and with 
towns and the countryside. Professor Collingwood brings out with 
admirable clarity the importance of the town as the vehicle par 
excellence of Roman civilisation. He traces its development in Britain, 
explains its political and cultural functions and its economic relation to 
the countryside, and examines the causes of its decay and the con- 
sequent failure of ‘the first attempt to Romanise British life byimposing 
upon it the civilisation of the town.” He then proceeds to show that 
‘it was when its failure was most complete that the second attempt, 
based on the spontaneous development of the country house, began 
to display its most brilliant success.” In view of the importance 
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which he attaches to this transformation Professor Collingwood’s 
chapter on the countryside and, in particular, his treatment of villa 
economy seems slight. 

Professor Collingwood concludes his work with a vigorous treatment 
of the end of Roman rule, and presents a new interpretation of the 
Arthurian Legend which, even if it may not meet with universal appro- 
val, is clear-cut, coherent and concrete. By continuing the story of 
the Romano-Britons as far as it is possible to do so, he has enabled 
Mr. Myres to concentrate his attention upon the English settlements. 

Mr. Myres has undertaken the difficult task of dealing within a 
small compass, proportionate to the scope of the Oxford History as a 
whole, with the mass of varied evidence bearing upon the most obscure 
period of our history. He has adopted the practice, which will earn 
him the gratitude of innumerable readers, of summarising when it is 
most necessary the evidence which he has examined in detail, and 
stating clearly but without undue dogmatism the conclusions which 
seem to be indicated by it. But it must be emphasised that Mr. 
Myres has avoided over simplification, and one deep and salutary 
impression which is left on the reader’s mind is, naturally and 
properly, that of the “ growth of ignorance ” which has resulted from 
modern research in this field. In an able and critical survey one is 
struck particularly by Mr. Myres’s handling of the problem of Wessex, 
and by his balanced concluding (though inevitably inconclusive) 
chapter on the character of the Conquest. H. A. CRoNNE. 


Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain. By C. H. V. SurHerRuanp. 
xii + 184 pp. With fourteen plates. Oxford University Press, 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1937. 10s. 6d. 


Ir may easily happen that a book has more than one face, and 
that it turns different faces to different readers. This is true in a 
special degree of the volume before us. Mr. Sutherland is an expert 
numismatist and, writing for numismatists, presents and elucidates 
a number of intricate problems with a happy mastery and skill. But 
he is also, above and beyond that, a historian, not content to isolate 
his coin evidence from the rest, but resolved to make it yield its quota 
to our general knowledge of the history of Roman Britain. The 
student of coins will probably be attracted most strongly by Mr. 
Sutherland’s able analysis of such difficult series as the barbarous 
imitations of the “ Minerva.” As of Claudius or the incalculable 
variations of the radiate ‘‘ minimi.” Readers of History, however, 
are likely rather to be interested in the more general aspects of the book, 
and it is on these, therefore, that we will concentrate our attention. 

The historian and archeologist perhaps allows himself at times 
to dream of the sort of evidence that he would like to handle—the ideal 
inscription, the site with all its parts perfectly related to one another, 
the perfect stratification. The difficult and often unsightly coins, 
which have to be considered in any serious survey of a subject like 
the present, would not make a strong initial appeal to him. Yet it is 
precisely these difficult and unsightly coins which, in some cases, 
represent our only present chance of extending our knowledge. It is 
worth while persevering then, even if the medium in which we have to 
work seems strange at first. We are naturally disposed to direct a 
special attention to the beginning and to the end of the Roman occupa- 
tion. At both points coins have much to teach us. At the beginning 
Mr. Sutherland is able to trace the gradual entry of Roman coins, 
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first Republican, and then Imperial, into the island; their inter- 
mixture with lingering native issues; the denominations and metals 
that find special favour. At the end, he can point to the break, where 
the main supply of Roman coinage ceases, and to the succeeding 
imitations of Roman coins, which certainly are destined to throw a 
little light on that very dark age. All along the course of the Roman 
occupation Mr. Sutherland’s methods give us some idea of the reaction 
of Britain to Roman rule, especially on the economic side. In the 
early third century, for example, convincing evidence is provided of 
a fight to preserve the denarius against the competition of its new 
rival, the double piece, which we usually call “‘ Antoninianus.” Some 
wit among numismatists once observed that irregular coinages are far 
more important than regular, and Mr. Sutherland really goes a long 
way towards justifying this point of view. We may be more interested 
to know what coins, old and new, good, bad and indifferent, were 
passing from hand to hand in country-town or villa in Britain than 
what handsome brand-new products were issuing from the Roman 
mint. 

Mr. Sutherland’s book is not intended to aid in the identification 
of coins; it is not primarily concerned with types relating to Britain 
or with the mints of the British Emperors, Carausius and Allectus. 
What it does, is to break entirely new ground. It draws together 
a mass of facts of coinage, which have been slowly accumulating, and 
elicits, for the first time, what they should mean for history. We 
recommend it, very warmly, to the serious notice of all who are 
interested in the past of our island. 

The book is most attractively produced and the plates are good. 
The price is certainly moderate. If we may allow ourselves one 
grumble, we would like to have had some account of Greek coins 
found in England. Perhaps Mr. Sutherland may be persuaded some 
day to render this further service. HaroLtD MArrINcLy. 


The Earliest Norwegian Laws, being the Gulathing Law and the Frosta- 
thing Law. ‘Translated from the Old Norwegian by LAURENCE M. 
Larson. 1935. Columbia University Press, London, Milford. 
25s. 


THE ancient laws of Scandinavia are little known in England. 
The languages in which they are written are difficult, and their 
substance is highly technical. Even the expert in legal history is com- 
pelled to use them with caution, for they are only preserved in manu- 
scripts of the twelfth and later centuries, and it is not always easy to 
distinguish primitive matter from subsequent accretions. On the 
other hand, the distance of the Scandinavian countries from the 
Latin world, and the isolation of their remoter inhabitants, meant 
the survival of much very ancient custom. In Norway, to which 
this volume relates, it was not until the eleventh century that the 
constitution of society was materially affected by the establishment 
of a strong monarchy. The oldest Norwegian laws arose among 
communities of free peasants whose political conceptions were essen- 
tially republican. The management of public affairs was in the hands 
of the free men of each district, meeting in formal and periodical 
assemblies. The local king was honoured for the rank that was his by 
birth, but was allowed no initiative in government. No documents 
bring out more clearly the popular basis of the organisation on which 
public order depended in primitive Germanic society. The Department 
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of History in Columbia University was well advised when it decided 
to include two ancient Norwegian codes among the “ Records of 
Civilisation ’”’ which it is making accessible in an English form. 
Professor Larson is well known in England through his researches 
into the organisation of the Anglo-Saxon king’s household, and his 
biography of Canute the Great. His translation of the Gulathing and 
Frostathing Laws places two important and very difficult texts at the 
disposal of readers who have no knowledge of the ancient Scandinavian 
languages. For their further help, he has provided a glossary which 
includes all the essential technical terms occurring in these records. 
His introduction gives a clear account of the political and social con- 
ditions which lie behind the written laws. The attentive reader of his 
work will gain an insight into the technicalities of rule and process 
which form the legal background of northern history. Among them, 
he will meet many words and phrases which would seem at home in an 
English context, and will remind him of the Scandinavian strain 
incorporated into the body of Anglo-Saxon law between the age of 
Alfred and the Norman Conquest. F. M. STEenton. 


Bartholomew of Exeter, Bishop and Canonist. By Dom Aprtan Morey. 
xii + 322 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1937. 21s. 


Dom ApRIAN Morey describes his book as a study in the twelfth 
century, and as such it will be welcomed. Lives of bishops tend to 
repeat each other as the centuries pass and episcopal registers and 
other records become available, so that general studies are to be 
preferred; but in Henry II’s reign the study of an active and im- 
portant bishop is one of the best ways by which to collect scattered 
material and to understand the movements of the time. We still 
need good lives and studies of Roger, archbishop of York, and of 
Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, to take two examples from Barthol- 
omew of Exeter’s contemporaries, and a definitive history of St. 
Thomas himself has yet to be written. Dom Morey has done a most 
useful piece of work by clearing some of the ground and setting his 
subject in his place in history. He has collected from manuscript 
sources, some of which are in Portugal, all the documents, including 
the bishop’s own acta, which he could find to illustrate Bartholomew’s 
activities, and he has edited Bartholomew’s most important work, 
his Penitential, which brought the latest theology and canon law on 
the subject of confession and penance within reach of the less informed 
ina handy way. Another mark of Dom Morey’s thoroughness is his 
appendix on the archdeacons of Exeter. Laborious work of this kind, 
as the late Dean Armitage Robinson liked to show, is required, if 
episcopal administration is to be understood and a future revision 
of the Fasti ecclesia Anglicane is to be successfully accomplished. 

Bartholomew was a native of Brittany or western Normandy. 
He studied in Paris and had a reputation asa lawyer. When he joined 
the household of Archbishop Theobald in England he could hold his 
own in a brilliant group both as a well-trained and intelligent scholar 
and as a man with influential friends. The old archbishop had no 
hesitation in urging Bartholomew’s claim to episcopal rank upon 
Henry II. Soin 1161 he became bishop of Exeter and he was bishop of 
this See until his death twenty-three years later (15 Dec. 1184). As 
a close friend and correspondent of John of Salisbury, he helps to 
inform us about the ever-shifting course of opinion in Archbishop 
Thomas’s circle during the time of the quarrel about the Constitutions 
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of Clarendon, the archbishop’s exile and return. As a canonist he was 
to the fore in the period of reconstruction, as in the council of West- 
minster in May 1175. Dom Morey’s biographical chapters give a com- 
mentary on these events from the standpoint of a strong churchman, 
who, while sympathetic with St. Thomas, was wary and detached, 
and also a very sincere, if sometimes a sorely puzzled man. But the 
bishop’s main contribution to the life of the Church was his work as a 
papal judge-delegate, and Dom Morey’s most important chapter is his 
classification and analysis of the numerous cases in which Bartholomew 
served. The canon law of the thirteenth century was greatly in- 
fluenced by cases which had arisen in England, especially after the 
reconciliation of Henry II with the Church. Bartholomew, as a 
leading canonist, was invaluable to the Papacy during that critical 
period, when appeals to Rome increased rapidly. Dom Morey explains 
carefully how the system worked and how significant it was in the 
development of ecclesiastical law and unity. 

Dom Morey’s subject was suggested to him by Professor Walter 
Holtzmann, well known in England by his great work Papsturkunden 
in England. He has throughout joined forces with Professor Holtz- 
mann and Dr. Zachary Brooke. His work is distinguished by scholar- 
ship, is impartial in treatment, and is admirably clear and well 
written. The printing is attractive and accurate, though something 
seems to have gone wrong with the numbering of the footnotes on 
pages 32 and 33. F. M. Powicxke. 


Fourteenth Century Studies. By M. V. Cuarke. Edited by L. S. 
SUTHERLAND and M. McKusackx. xxii + 317 pp. 1937. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 21s. 


It is now two years since Miss Clarke died, but the passage of time 
has hardly dimmed the sense of personal loss which the news of her 
death brought to many, even of those who could claim no intimate 
acquaintance with her. This commemorative volume is at once a 
pious tribute to a distinguished member of Somerville College and a 
valuable collection of disjecta membra, which supplements Miss Clarke’s 
larger works and shows how Medieval Representation and Consent 
gradually took shape. 

Those who knew her will turn first of all to the portrait which 
forms a frontispiece to the volume (good as it is, it misses some of the 
life and intelligence of the original) ; and then to Mr. E. L. Woodward’s 
brief and sympathetic memoir. He does well to note the constant 
influence of Irish history, that step-child of Clio, on the work of one 
who was born and died in Ireland, but worked and taught in England. 
The note is sounded throughout the book, from the opening paper on 
Irish Parliaments in the Reign of Edward II (which it was my privilege 
to hear read) in 1925 to that on the Origin of Impeachment published 
in 1934. It was a fortunate influence, because Ireland is in medieval 
history somewhat analogous to Australia in zoology: it preserves 
archaic forms, or at least develops them in a different direction from 
that taken by the country from which they were derived. The parallel 
is not, however, exact, since Irish constitutional experiments could 
react on England whereas the Australian fauna and flora were for long 
periods completely out of touch with the rest of the world. Nor does 
this comparative isolation affect institutions alone: it is reflected in 
speech, and no less certainly in thought and particularly in political 
theory. Hence the importance, which Miss Clarke was the first to 
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grasp, of the Irish Modus tenendi Parliamentum. Her paper on 
William of Windsor in Ireland, 1369-76 brings out this point very 
clearly, whether or not William was, as she suggests, the person who 
brought the treatise over to Ireland. The other articles reprinted 
mainly concern the reign of Richard II, a field in which, owing to 
the deliberate re-handling of much of the chronicle evidence on the 
accession of Henry IV, much work is still needed. But the articles on 
The Deposition of Richard II (1930), The Kirkstall Chronicle 1355-1400 
(1931), and Forfeiture and Treason in 1388 (1931) have gone a long way 
to clearing the ground for future workers. Those on The Wilton 
Diptych (1931) and Henry Knighton and the Library Catalogue of 
Leicester Abbey (1930) are more interesting archzologically than 
historically. 

With the more personal passages of Mr. Woodward’s memoir 
it is inappropriate to deal here. It is enough to say that Miss Clark’s 
character was one which made it natural that she should have devoted 
friends, and that this volume is a worthy expression of the desiderium 
. . . tam cari capitis. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Incorporation of Boroughs. By Martin WErnBAavum. 1937. 
x +140 pp. Manchester University Press. 6s. 


Tuis learned essay rests on what has obviously been a pains- 
taking study of English borough charters from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. Dr. Weinbaum has adopted the now customary 
method of breaking up the charters and redistributing their contents 
under a series of rubrics which constitute a systematic analysis of the 
whole of the material. His purpose is eventually to continue the 
work of the late Adolphus Ballard and Professor Tait by the addition 
of a third volume covering his chosen period. Meanwhile, what he 
offers is an essay which will no doubt figure as the introduction to 
the completed volume. An appendix containing alphabetical lists of 
the towns whose charters he has studied (including some of those of 
Scotland and Ireland) foreshadows the range of its contents. Dr. 
Weinbaum begins with a preliminary survey of his subject, consist- 
ing of an account of the work of his predecessors from Brady and 
Madox to Professor Tait and an estimate of the contribution which 
the system of municipal government as worked out in medieval 
England made to the development of the constitution. This intro- 
duction is followed by seven chapters, five of which deal successively 
with the town constitutions in 1307, their development up to 1345 
(the year of the first formal incorporation), the advance by charter 
and statute under Richard II, the classic age of incorporation in the 
fifteenth century and the national policy towards the incorporated 
towns initiated by the Tudors and eventually codified in the statute 
of 13 Charles II (1661). This completes the chronological survey, and 
the last three chapters deal with the growth of the municipal oligarchies 
which are grouped under the term “select bodies,” and a rather 
hasty survey of conditions in Ireland and Scotland. A short con- 
clusion develops a point referred to in the introduction, i.e., the place 
of the incorporated towns in the English constitution, particularly 
in their relation to Parliament and the Crown. 

Dr. Weinbaum’s general thesis derives from Maitland, and there- 
fore, as Maitland would have been quick to acknowledge, from Gierke. 
He regards the English towns as real groups Genossenschaften, behaving 
as collective personalities long before they were recognised as such 
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or were conscious of the implications of what they were doing. The 
process, like so many others in English institutional development, 
was empirical. Apart from some early communal aspirations on 
which Professor Tait has recently thrown new light, and the effect 
of example working through the well-known system of affiliation, 
the movement towards artificial personality was individual and 
unconscious. The towns aimed at administrative autonomy for 
strictly practical purposes rather than the specific legal and political 
status at which they eventually arrived. Privileges were obtained 
piece-meal or en bloc in the form of a grant of the “ customs’’ of 
another town by negotiation with the crown. There was, however, 
sufficient uniformity of requirements to render possible the later 
classification of the elements of corporate life under the now classical 
Five Points—perpetual succession, the rights to sue and be sued 
corporately, to hold land, to have a common seal and to make bye- 
laws. The practice of erecting county boroughs initiated at Bristol 
in 1373, although it was not in itself an element of corporateness (it 
was generally sought for, indeed as a matter of administrative con- 
venience in the case of a growing town locally situated in two counties), 
contributed to the development of corporate life. Then legal theory 
was applied to observed facts, and we begin to get charters—that 
obtained by Coventry in 1345 appears to be the earliest—which in 
retrospect at any rate can be recognised as conveying some measure 
of corporateness. In the fifteenth century the process was deliberately 
forwarded by the crown, which retained control and stood to gain by 
the sale of charters and the material prosperity of the towns them- 
selves. The Tudors fostered the marked trend of town government 
towards oligarchy which made for a degree of uniformity that answered 
to the new nationalism of the period. The Stuarts developed a 
coherent policy on these lines, partly in connection with the settle- 
ment of Wales and Ireland and partly in answer to the growth of a 
parliamentary opposition. On this second head they had much to 
learn from the experience of the Commonwealth, and “ the Restora- 
tion settlement established the corporate form of government as the 
lasting basis of municipal life by the statute of 13 Charles II (1661) ” 
(p. 122). 

r It will be seen that, apart from the excellent comprehensive view 
of the whole matter which Dr. Weinbaum’s essay affords, he has 
not very much to add to the results obtained by his predecessors. 
The generalised and allusive style which he has chosen is quite suit- 
able when it can be checked and given precision by reference to the 
documents, but becomes very difficult when the texts are not imme- 
diately at hand. It would be easier to assess and profit by the value 
of his work if he had presented it in a fuller and more specific form. 
For example, few but specialists in municipal history carry the details 
of the statute of 15 Richard II in their heads, and if the relevant 
passage is not before them, they will wish to know not only that “ it 
formally stressed the corporate character of municipalities,’’ but also 
how and in what terms it did so. The statement of the agreement 
of the justices “about the same time that ... Doncaster... 
secured a charter’’ that “the existence of a fee farm charter [is] 
sufficient to prove corporate status ”’ (p. 88) is indeed more specific, 
but the only reference is to Gross’s citations in the Gild Merchant 
which include the abridgments only and not the Year Book refer- 
ence. Other instances might be given, but the point is clear enough. 
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These are matters of form. As to the substance, Dr. Weinbaum’s 
book is what one has learned to expect of him, erudite and clear in 
thought, if not always in expression. There are points, however, 
where one could have wished a different emphasis. Thus in his 
comment on the charter of incorporation granted to Rochester in 
1446, Dr. Weinbaum stresses the social and economic implications of 
the clause providing that an innkeeper or victualler, otherwise quali- 
fied, may be elected to the office of bailiff, any local ordinance to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It seems a pity that the legal and institu- 
tional bearing of what is in fact a restriction of the power to make 
bye-laws should not have been emphasised as well. A later clause 
providing that in cases of ambiguity or other difficulty the charter 
should be’interpreted by the chancellor suggests another aspect of the 
power of control retained by the crown. 

Dr. Weinbaum possesses a remarkably extensive English vocabulary 
which fails him so seldom that one is perhaps unduly shocked to find 
him writing ‘‘ wields ”’ for “ welds ’’ (p. 30) and “‘ design ”’ for “‘ desig- 
nate” (p. 59).1_ On the other hand, he does not appear to think in 
English idiom—examples will be found in the first paragraphs on 
pp. 46 and 63. 

The work is learned and valuable, and if it should reappear, 
developed and expanded, as the introduction to a volume in con- 
tinuance of Ballard and Tait, it will have found its appropriate 
place. That day, alas! may be far distant, and meanwhile the little 
book will be welcomed and appreciated, and will render valuable 
service. G. LAPsLEY. 


James I, King of Scots, 1406-1437. By E. W. Batrour-MELvILLE. 
1936. xi + 315 pp. Methuen. 15s. 


Mr. BaLrouR-MELVILLE’s claim for his book is a modest one. He 
explains that “ it is based almost entirely on records and contemporary 
chronicles, and comparatively little use has been made of secondary 
authorities in Scottish history. In view of the paucity of the material 
and the inconsistency of some of the evidence the book cannot claim 
to be definitive.”” There has been no really reliable secondary work on 
James I, and the author has therefore been compelled to do a formid- 
able amount of study in recorded sources. The task has been well 
worth while. 

The book is arranged in a more or less chronological order. The 
annalist’s method may not always be very exciting, but Mr. Balfour- 
Melville has rightly seen that someone must put the facts into an 
intelligible sequence before it is possible to speculate upon them. 
He leaves most of the speculation to the reader. The range of record 
study has been wide. The Public Record Office as well as the Register 
House have been well utilised; the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland 
have been carefully studied, and few relevant documents in Rymer 
have been allowed to escape. On the foreign side the book is not 
quite so full as it might be. There are one or two serious omissions, 
e.g. While Mr. Balfour-Melville has mainly used Dr. J. H. Baxter’s 
introduction to the Copiale of St. Andrews with regard to the Council 
of Constance, he does not appear to have consulted vols. II and IV of 
Dr. Finke’s Acta Concilii Constanciensis. The omission of Finke has 


1 It is a pity, too, that Mr. Amasa Eaton, whose work is cited on p. 14, 
should be referred to as “ she,’”” The Captain of Absalom’s host might fairly 
claim recognition by the proof reader of an English University Press. 
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had its result on the treatment of Benedict XIII. Furthermore, one 
feels that the registers of certain German universities, e.g. Cologne, 
would have provided some useful additional information for the 
migration of the contemporary Scot abroad. The treatment of French 
affairs seems mainly based upon the monumental Beaucourt; but 
would it not have been possible to employ someof the French chronicles ? 
It is just this width of range that makes a discursive book like Wylie’s 
Henry V valuable for historians. 

On the main lines the work is solid, learned and significant. It 
points to the extraordinary difficulties that surrounded James I, 
the prisoner of the English, who became king and was murdered 
for making his government effective. One can trace the consti- 
tutional enactments of the period; what cannot so easily be done 
is to determine the mind of those who opposed James’s efforts to 
centralise and co-ordinate. The cold pages of registers and official 
acts do not give us much idea of family pride and traditions of in- 
dependence. Here and there a mere southerner has found himself 
wondering whether Mr. Balfour-Melville while fully appreciating the 
absence of ‘‘a tradition of local community life in Scotland,” has 
done justice to the rule and discipline exercised by local chieftains. 
He certainly admits “ the greater force of feudal social distinctions in 
Scotland ” (than in England): but there might have been more illus- 
tration of this. We are given a full account of the royal measures; but 
the way in which they were received is not so clearly described. 
Here, perhaps, the records are silent. E. F. Jacos. 


Umriss einer Geschichte der Preise und Léhne in Deutschland vom 
ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
By M. J. Exsas. Vol. I. x + 808 pp. Leiden 1936. A. W. 
Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N. V. 12.50 fi. 


Waite Great Britain and the United States of America could 
pride themselves already half a century ago on magnificent statistical 
works on prices, Germany has lagged far behind. The present volume 
is the first attempt at presenting a long-range series of prices for a 
considerable number of commodities going far back into the economic 
history of the country. The great progress made in this work, not 
only as compared with other attempts in this direction in Germany 
herself but also as compared with similar studies in other countries, 
lies in the fact that the reader is introduced not only to a history 
of prices but also to the science of preparing such a history. 

Almost half of the whole volume is devoted to explanations—in 
contrast to interpretations—of the figures: how they were collected, 
in how far they are comparable with other figures, what they mean, 
in how far they are insufficient, etc. A study of this part of the book is 
at the same time an introduction into the methods of wage payments, 
an introduction into the history of weights and measures, a history of 
currencies and coins. Only by reading these parts of the book can one 
understand what an immense amount of work is compressed into this 
volume. 

The first volume deals with prices in South Germany, in Munich, 
Augsburg and Wiirzburg. It, therefore, deals only with urban prices, 
a fact which is not stressed enough in the general introduction to the 
book. 

The prices refer to food, fuel, textiles and clothing, building mat- 
erial and paper. While food prices include raw materials and finished 
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articles, clothing and textile prices mostly refer to raw materials and 
semi-finished articles. There are no data for rent and none for land. 
Wages are given almost exclusively for agricultural and building 
labourers; some interesting data for salaries in liberal professions in 
Munich cover the period from the end of the Middle Ages to the second 
half of the seventeenth century. This very brief survey shows that in 
spite of this great collection of data much still remains to be covered. 
There are almost no data available about the remuneration given in city 
trades, and the price data for finished articles produced by city artisans 
are few in number. 

In mentioning these gaps in the material available we do not want 
to detract in the least from the great work Mr. Elsas has achieved. 
The sources which he used, chiefly hospital and city archives, could 
not give any data on these subjects, and very probably the decision 
to enlarge the field to be covered meant that we would have had to 
wait ten years longer for any data. On the contrary, we must congrat- 
ulate Mr. Elsas for his wisdom in restricting the scope of his enquiry 
to just the extent which enabled him to publish the greatest number 
of figures within a reasonable time. 

There is, however, one omission which we regret very much, and 
which we hope will be remedied in an appendix to the last volume : 
none of the price series are combined into price indices. Such price 
indices would greatly help the reader to form an idea of the trend of 
prices. I think Mr. Elsas deprives himself of the final success of his 
work if he leaves to others this computation of price indices which is 
absolutely necessary. This computation of price indices should be the 
final result of many years of labour, an undertaking which cannot take 
much time as compared with the work already done. 

But all these criticisms or rather suggestions are insignificantly 
small points as compared with this solid monument which Mr. Elsas 
has erected. It will take its place among the great achievements of the 
science of economic history. JURGEN KuczyNskI. 


A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. Vol. v. France in 
1515. By Joun 8S. C. Brivez. 1936. xvi +366 pp. Mil- 
ford. 16s. 


In this, the fifth volume of his history of France, Mr. Bridge 
interrupts the detailed and critical narrative which has characterised 
his earlier volumes to give us a picture of the condition of France 
when Francis I mounted the throne. His eight chapters are headed 
Political and Social Conditions; three being devoted to the political 
and five to the social life of the country. The volume lays serious 
students of French history under a deep obligation. It corresponds 
to some extent with the description of France which occupies the 
greater part of the first volume of Hanotaux’s Richelieu, and it is 
most interesting to have the two pictures to place side by side and to 
be able to appreciate the change which a little more than a century 
had brought into the life of France. Mr. Bridge’s volume has not the 
brilliance and suggestiveness of Hanotaux’s now famous treatment ; 
but it is most interesting, and conveys even more detailed information 
than the later picture. 

The dominant text of such a study must be the advance in the 
power of the crown at all points since the turn in the tide of the Hundred 
Years’ War. “ Looking at French institutions as they were when 
Louis XII died, and perceiving on the one hand a sovereign who was 
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the source of law, the fountain of justice, the supreme chief of the 
executive, and the master of the legions and the purse; and on the 
other hand a people without political rights or any security against 
imprisonment and confiscation, we can see plainly enough what was 
now the destiny of the crown.” This is the conclusion of Mr. Bridge’s 
political survey; and the impression is confirmed by the economic 
survey. Here too the central government is shown constantly inter- 
fering, checking private initiative, and regimenting social life. By the 
middle of the fifteenth century “ the whole trend of economic develop. 
ment had appeared to be in favour of trade freedom”; the trade 
corporations were losing ground; the open trades were increasing in 
numbers. But all that was reversed by Louis XI and his immediate 
successors. Their motive was political as well as economical; for 
the Kings of France were alive “ to the political potentialities of the 
guilds ’ and saw how by their help the influence of the crown would 
be increased and centralisation furthered. The workmen found little 
help in these guilds, state controlled and managed wholly in the interests 
of the masters; and in a couple of interesting pages Mr. Bridge shows 
us the rise of workmen’s associations called compagnonnages which the 
authorities tried in vain to suppress. The same movement was a 
marked feature of the industrial life of Germany and plays an im- 
portant part in the time of the Peasants’ Revolt. 

The general conditions of France seem very much the same as 
were found two centuries and a half later on the eve of the great 
Revolution. There was the same centralisation in the hands of the 
monarchy; the same paramount influence of the court, which, rather 
than the capital, was the centre of the kingdom. The representative 
and elective institutions, whether national or provincial, had no deep 
roots and were doomed to wither away. The conditions of land 
tenure—which are admirably described in one of the most valuable 
parts of the book—were much the same as those which we find in 
1789. The peasant had become practically the proprietor of his holding 
and the reasons of this are full of instruction; but he was surrounded 
and irritated by dues and restrictions of feudal origin. The abuses 
of gabelle and taille were very much the same as they were in the days 
of Arthur Young. But no revolutionary movements threatened ; 
even the agony of the religious wars half a century later produced 
nothing of the sort. There was nothing in France comparable to the 
violent social disturbances that were soon to break out in Germany 
and in Spain. It is to be hoped that in a later volume Mr. Bridge 
will show us the causes of this immunity, which lasted even when the 
central government almost collapsed during the religious wars. 

The account of the political institutions of France is excellent— 
clear, full and interesting. Mr. Bridge brings out the importance 
of the work of Louis XII and explains—as few books do—why he was 
recognised as pater patrie. He gives a full account of the codification 
of customs and praises this work in language which will seem to most 
readers to be exaggerated. The verdict is so remarkable that it deserves 
to be quoted. “ By historians it (the codification) is respected as the 
greatest achievement of the old monarchy in the legislative sphere, 
and in the eyes of jurists it ranks as an achievement unique in history, 
beside which the compilations of Justinian’s commissioners must be 
accounted an enterprise of secondary importance.” 

The book is full of novel and interesting information. The cultiva- 
tion of woad is given a surprising importance (p. 173). The origin 
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of “ papal alum ”’ and the efforts of the French government to defeat 
the papal monopoly (p. 200) is a strange story. It is strange to read 
(p. 217) that the medical faculty “abandoned surgery to barbers 
because they thought that manual labour was dishonouring to the 
profession.” We are told on p. 141 that “there were no more than 
three carriages in all Paris”; but this must refer to gentlemen’s 
carriages of a peculiarly luxurious kind. On p. 312 we are told that 
“there was a movement among the upper classes to generalise the use 
of the handkerchief.”’ 

The religious condition of France is not touched in the present 
volume; it is probably reserved for the next. There are no maps, 
and their want is much felt. The book is certain to have a great and 
useful influence on the teaching of French history in this country. 

A. J. GRANT. 


Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge. By A. L. Rowse. 1937. 
365 pp. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Grenville. By Groracz HERBERT BUSHNELL. 1936. 
342 pp. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Tue life of Grenville has not been easy to write, for until much 
research work had been done little material was available. Mr. A. L. 
Rowse has now done it, and it is his outstanding merit that he 
has not shirked the arduous task of working through all the printed 
and manuscript collections in which there is the slightest chance of 
finding any information on his subject. It has been the work of 
years, for he has gone beyond the more obvious State Papers and 
British Museum MSS. to the administrative rolls and the records of 
the courts in which so much valuable material lies buried under 
masses of dross, and he has also procured copies of documents in 
Spain, one at least of which he uses with revolutionary effect. To 
this merit of thoroughness Mr. Rowse adds other qualifications for 
the writing of a brilliant book—a wide general knowledge of the 
history of the period, an unrivalled special knowledge of the topography 
of Cornwall and Devon and of the genealogy, friendships and antipathies 
of the county families among whom the Grenvilles took an important 
place, and above all a narrative talent that enables him to weave a 
mass of detail into a portrayal of events and character which holds 
the reader’s interest on every page. As a result the quality of this 
book is high. 

To the record of Grenville’s ancestors, early life, activities as a land- 
owner and a public servant of varied employments, the author adds much, 
and brings out the rather surprising fact that his hero is not known to 
have taken personal part in any enterprise at sea until 1585, six years 
before his death. Like Ralegh, and unlike Frobisher, Drake and Haw- 
kins, Grenville was a soldier by training and notaseaman. He is shown, 
indeed, purposing to lead an important expedition to the Pacific in the 
mid-1570’s, but it came to nothing owing to government disapproval. 
In spite of an unsupported statement made thirty years later, it is 
fairly certain that he was not at Lepanto, and his part-ownership 
of the famous privateer Castle of Comfort did not entail his personal 
command of her. To Spanish agents, indeed, he was “ a great pirate,” 
but, then, so was almost any Englishman who presumed to own a ship. 
Ireland was his scene of action during two periods of his career, and 
if he made no great reputation there, he at least lost none, as did so 
many of his contemporaries, With his command of Ralegh’s Virginian 
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expedition in 1585 we at length find him not only at sea but engaged 
in an enterprise of the first importance. Mr. Rowse on the whole 
speaks well of his conduct of the voyage, which was bitterly attacked 
by Ralph Lane, whom he left in charge in Virginia and who rather tamely 
brought all the people home at the first opportunity. To waverers 
Grenville must always have been detestable. 

In all the record of events there is, as the author notes, not very 
much light on the springs of character. Grenville wrote no intimate 
letters that have survived, and never laid bare his soul or discussed his 
philosophy. We have to estimate him by the things he did and by 
what his contemporaries thought of him. That he was harsh and 
domineering, although not to all men, and violent in action is clear 
enough. Mr. Rowse detects “a strain of nervous over-balance,’’ an 
“ element of undependability,” which may be the clue to conduct that 
undoubtedly was offensive to some who worked under him. On the 
other hand, it may be well to consider that the criticism was voiced 
chiefly by Lane, who also complained of so very different a com- 
mander as Drake (in 1589); and by the survivors of the Revenge, the 
tone of whose statements may possibly have been misrepresented by 
Linschoten, their reporter. 

On the great and debatable question of the Battle of Flores, Mr. 
Rowse has obtained important new evidence in the shape of a relation 
by a Spanish eyewitness of what took place. This document establishes 
the direction of the wind, hitherto unknown, the approximate position 
of the English anchorage, Bazan’s intended and actual manceuvres, 
and the details of the clash between the two fleets. It marks a very 
great advance in knowledge, and enables the author to write a well 
grounded and intelligible account where previously all had been 
supposition. From the Spanish point of view we have things clear, 
and if only we had a complementary English version, the material 
would be complete. But Ralegh, whose True Report is a literary 
masterpiece, was inadequate as a naval historian, and so we have 
to view the affair mainly through the eyes of a Spaniard who, to 
do him justice, appears to be cool and unbiased. 

The Battle of Flores is thus placed on a new footing, but another 
matter is left much as it was before. The new evidence is purely 
objective, and throws no light on the working of Grenville’s mind when 
he made his decision to cut his way through and keep company with 
Howard rather than run before the wind in the opposite direction. 
Here Mr. Rowse applies his conception of an unsound element in 
Grenville’s mentality to accounting for his choice. It may be the 
correct interpretation, but it may also be that the choice was justified 
by the circumstances as they appeared at the moment of making the 
decision. The facts are simply not on record which a modern court 
would require to sift before condemning Grenville. He certainly was 
condemned by Sir William Monson, a contemporary critic, but was 
also held justified by Sir Richard Hawkins, who was equally able to 
form a sound opinion. 

It is the essence of a good book that it stimulates interest and sets 
people weighing its problems. The reviewer’s deprecation of positive 
conclusions in this matter must not be taken as any detraction from 
the excellent quality of the book. Mr. Rowse has written as fine an 
example of sixteenth-century biography as we are likely to see for a 
long time to come. 

Mr. Bushnell’s life of Grenville, independently written and published 
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earlier than Mr. Rowse’s, inevitably suffers by comparison. Its 
author has done some of the necessary research, but not so much as 
was possible. His style inclines to be adjectival and overloaded with 
comment, much of it not profound. There is some padding. Accept- 
ing the assertion (rejected, for reasons given, by Mr. Rowse) that 
Grenville fought at Lepanto, he gives us an account of the battle 
and reproduces a contemporary picture. It is rather excessive, for the 
evidence, even if true, is no more than a bare statement that Grenville 
was there, with nothing about his achievement. Again, on the strength 
of the fact that Grenville was at one time part-owner of the Castle of 
Comfort, Mr. Bushnell retails some exploits of that ship as having 
occurred under Grenville’s personal command and as being illustrative 
of his character; there is no evidence that he was present. Of the 
Battle of Flores Mr. Bushnell gives a story which is vitiated by his not 
having been in possession of the Spanish relation. On the other hand, 
he makes some interesting points in dealing with Ralegh’s famous 
account of the fight and provides a useful contribution to its apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr. Bushnell has certainly suffered hard luck in the occasion 
of the appearance of his book. As popular biographies go it would 
have been reckoned a valuable piece of work had it not so soon been 
followed by a weightier competitor. It may justly find a place on the 
shelves of a school library as being in some ways better suited to appeal 
to adolescent minds than Mr. Rowse’s more sophisticated writing. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


Ayr Burgh Accounts, 1534-1624. Transcribed and edited by GrorGE 
S. Prype. Edinburgh: The Scottish History Society, 1937. 
exxv + 313 pp. 

WuEN Lord Rosebery, the first President of the Scottish History 
Society, classified its publications as consisting of “‘ readable books, 
books that are partly readable and books that are wholly unreadable,” 
he hastened to add: ‘ Do not think that I undervalue the category 
of unreadable books, because you require a great number of unreadable 
books for reference.”’ If the ancient ‘‘ Buik of the Commoun Comptis 
of the Commoun Gude of the Burgh of Ayr,” which in the present 
volume is in part textually reproduced and in part abstracted, how- 
ever valuable for reference, does not lend itself to continuous reading, 
the Introduction with which Dr. Pryde prefaces the text is certainly 
eminently readable. He has laid under contribution the large amount 
of material available for comparative study in the publications of the 
Scottish Burgh Records Society and elsewhere and has given us a 
remarkably comprehensive picture of the activities of burghal life in 
Scotland four centuries ago. 

These accounts of the Royal Burgh of Ayr especially merited 
editing and publishing, for it has been said of them that they are 
“probably the most complete set of early Town Accounts extant in 
Scotland.” They afford us ‘“‘ with a single gap of twelve years a 
continuous and comprehensive record of the normal financial workings 
of an important Scots burgh during the ninety years stretching from 
the middle period of James V’s personal rule to near the close of 
James VI’s reign.” There is no better material for the local historian 
than such accounts. They are severely practical and the distortions 
of partisanship and imagination are entirely absent (save perhaps 
where a little discreet “‘ cooking” may be suspected). The sources 
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from which revenue is drawn and the objects upon which it is expended 
illustrate the system of burghal organisation and its day to day working 
with a precision which no other records provide. ‘‘ The good of 
counting,” as Dr. Johnson observed,“ is that it brings everything to a 
certainty.” 

This volume should appeal to the economist interested in the 
fluctuations of prices, rents, money values and taxation, to the philo- 
logist who will find here a useful glossary of Scottish words in municipal 
use, to the accountant for ‘‘ the Ayr Accounts by virtue of their 
completeness and continuity reveal the methods of accounting such 
as they were more clearly than any other collection of burgh records,” 
to the lawyer who enjoys unearthing ancient legal disputes, and to the 
historian who will welcome a useful source book to place beside the 
late Dr. David Murray’s learned studies in the ‘‘ Early Burgh Organisa- 
tion of Scotland ” and his delightful monograph on “‘ Legal Practice 
in Ayr and the West of Scotland in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries.” 

The problems of local government with which these early ad- 
ministrators had to grapple are the perennial problems of all com- 
munities. Policing, cleansing, public health and public works, still the 
main preoccupations of local authorities, are here seen in their primitive 
beginnings. Thus in 1607 the first medical officer of health of the 
burgh appears in the person of James Harper engaged as the town 
surgeon at a yearly fee of 50 marks in consequence of the visitation of 
the pest. Echoes of the outer world are heard from time to time when 
the burgh was called on to render its quota of men and money in 
national emergencies and then as now there was pacifist opposition. 
The Reformation, Education, the Church, Sabbath Observance, 
and other affairs of State all figure in their relation to the burgh’s 
economy, and there are callous business entries of the expenses incurred 
in the burning of witches. In the variety and interest of its fare the 
109th volume of the Society’s publications need not fear comparison 
with any of its predecessors. MACMILLAN. 


The Oxford History of England. Vol. v: The Early Stuarts. By 
Goprrry Davies. Milford. 1937. xxix-+452pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


In writing of Pym’s famous speech in the Short Parliament, Mr. 
Godfrey Davies uses the phrase, “‘ Probably no Parliamentarian could 
have marshalled the unpopular facts of the last fifteen years so calmly 
yet so comprehensively.”’ One could not describe more aptly the 
quality which pervades this new volume of the Oxford History; one 
marvels afresh, with every chapter, at the calm and comprehensive 
marshalling of the facts. And, as one might expect, with this quality 
goes another, the modesty which is the hallmark of the true scholar. 
There is no attempt at fine writing, and few judgments—perhaps not 
as many as one would wish—upon the personalities and achievements 
of the leading figures; instead there is a strictly impartial record of 
political events and of social and economic tendencies, embodying 
the latest pronouncements of historical research. 

The first half of the book is a concise political survey, of which 
a possible criticism is that the impersonal nature of the narra- 
tive and the consequent lack of emphasis succeed in stifling that 
impression of great issues at stake, which make the times unique. 
There is little in these pages of that triumphant sense of righteousness 
which nerved the Puritans to conquer, or of the magnificent loyalty 
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which gave up everything for Church and Crown. This makes one 
conscious of a sense of incompletion in the pages dealing with religion, 
such as one does not feel when the subject matter is economic or con- 
stitutional. But this is the price one must pay for the admirable 
restraint of the whole. 

The crowded pages teem with suggestive passages, each one of which 
would serve as the text of a volume on its own. The fundamental 
question behind the constitutional struggle, upon whose authority 
ultimately did government rest; the effect upon the executive 
of the shortage of good privy councillors; the increasing influence 
of trade, which was largely responsible for the Commons’ desire 
to control foreign affairs; the importance of the Grand Remonstrance 
as a first conscious appeal to public opinion, these and many 
similar lines of thought are indicated. An excellent chapter deals 
with the troubled happenings between 1658 and 1660, and one of the 
most interesting statements in the book refers to the work of the Council 
of State and its standing committees, by which England was governed 
between 1649 and 1653. “Generally speaking the members were 
extremely diligent, incorrupt and efficient, and their conduct of public 
affairs compares favourably with the work both of their predecessors 
and their successors.”” One would like to see this enlarged in a later 
article. 

The latter half of the volume deals in turn with the social and 
economic history of the period, foreign trade and colonies, art, science 
and literature. These chapters are exceptionally valuable; con- 
temporary sources have been used freely though with discrimination 
and recent studies examined, resulting in a survey of life in Stuart 
England unique of its kind. It depends not upon picturesque de- 
scription for its effect but upon an illuminating exposition of facts not 
hitherto correlated, and it is done in a masterly way. Particularly 
interesting is the sketch of the woollen industry and the outline 
of the social hierarchy as a whole. The critical bibliography, with 
which the book ends, will prove most valuable to students of every 
kind. F. M. G. Hianam. 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England, from the Accession 
of James I to the Convention of the Long Parliament (1603-40). 
By W. K. Jorpan. 1936. London: George Allen and Unwin. 
542 pp. 21s. 


In his earlier volume, reviewed in this Journal in January 1933 
(vol. xvi, pp. 360-1), Dr. Jordan traced the development of the case 
for religious toleration in England from the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion to the death of Queen Elizabeth. In this one he continues his 
study on the same plan and on the same scale, but, on the whole, 
with a surer tread. In his Preface a third and concluding volume is 
promised, together with a complete bibliography of his source-material. 

This second volume deals with many issues and with many schools 
of thought, exhibiting a much wider diversity of theory and practice 
than the comparatively simple problems of the earlier years. This 
entails a more elaborate and complicated disposition of his materials, 
and the six pages of Contents, with their divisions and sub-divisions, 
reminiscent of Puritan preaching, provide in themselves a not inadequate 
chart of the bewildering thought-currents of the period. In the study 
itself, the mastery of detail is the outstanding characteristic. The 
number of pamphlets that have been carefully read and adequately 
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summarised demonstrates unflagging industry. The same flair 
for relevant pieces and dexterity in making a précis of them as mani- 
fested themselves in the earlier volume are equally conspicuous here. 
But the elaborate division, with its inevitable consequence that 
the works of contemporaries are sometimes separated by hundreds 
of pages from those of men of a different school reaching conclusions 
not dissimilar, leads to a feeling of repetition which closer examination 
shows to be unjustified. 

To Dr. Jordan, the determining factor in the new situation in this 
period is the programme and policy of Laud. He emerges from the 
study of his writings and actions with a very definite verdict, which 
may be most fairly set down in his own words: “ In a philosophical 
and abstract sense Laud’s thought was not lacking in tolerance. He 
stressed the necessity for finding a broad basis of doctrinal truth and 
judging with charity those who differed from it. ... But from a 
commendable statement of theory Laud and his followers drew a com- 
pletely intolerant programme of policy. In effect, he represented a 
minority faction which sought to impose its views upon the Church 
of England though it had no basis in the history of that Church and 
though it found no support amongst the great mass of Anglicans” 
(p. 137). It is a verdict which will not be universally acceptable, 
wo the mass of evidence marshalled in its support will be hard to 
refute. 

Dr. Jordan has given us a valuable guide-book to the politico- 
ecclesiastical writings of a really formative period in our history. 
There are some contestable ascriptions of authorship, but singularly 
few definite errors. The most noticeable are all in connection with 
John Dury. He has evidently missed Gunnar Westin’s two recent 
volumes on this apostle of union. Dury’s distinguished teacher at 
Sedan was, of course, Andrew Melville, not Alexander ; his first charge 
was at Elbing, not Ebling; Andrew Melville was not his cousin, they 
belonged to different generations; indeed, James Melville, Andrew’s 
nephew, was Dury’s uncle by marriage; Dury’s scheme from the outset 
was much larger than a “union of the Calvinistic communions ” } 
(p. 347). 

This volume discloses, even more clearly than the former, a careful 
worker with a balanced and dispassionate judgment, and the final 
conclusions in his promised third volume will be awaited with interest. 

Hvuexu Wart. 


The Cambridge History of India. Vol. 1v. The Mughul Period. 
1937. xxv. +670 pp.; 6 maps and 58 plates. Cambridge 
University Press. £2 2s. 

THE latest volume of the Cambridge History of India covers the 
period of the Mughul empire, and must be reckoned one of the most 
successful of the series. It has a homogeneity of subject denied to the 
other volumes and a wealth of original sources not available for the 
first three volumes. The editors had at their disposal a number of 
contributors who had already distinguished themselves as authorities 


1 Other errors noted were: p. 45, 1. 18, ‘‘ expand ”’ for “‘ expound ’’; p. 56, 
1. 19, Clement VII for Clement VIII; pp. 129, 165, 168, ‘“‘ summons ’’ for 
““summon’’; p. 137, 1. 13, “on” for “of”; p. 192, 1. 5, “‘ canonicate ” for 


“canonry’’; p. 335, 1. 25, “ precipitous”’ for “ precipitate”; p. 364, 1. 18, 
“ Author’’ for “‘ Auctor’’; p. 382, 1. 28, ‘“ wracking’’ for ‘‘ wrecking’’ or 
“ racking ’’?; p. 483, 1. 13, ‘implemented ”’ for ‘‘ supplemented ’’?, On pp. 52, 
158, and 259 a number is omitted from a note, 
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on their particular periods. The whole book, then, is on a uniformly 
high standard, and is marred by none of those discrepancies which the 
most careful editing could not avoid in vol. mm. 

The volume opens with a chapter on the first Mughul emperor 
Babur by Sir Denison Ross, who gives a vivid and appreciative picture 
of the career of this remarkable man, poet, general, lover of nature 
and bon vivant, in whom adversity brought out such talents. The 
story of his less successful son Humayun’s early period is told by Sir 
Richard Burn, while in the next chapter Sir Wolseley Haig deals with 
the short-lived Sur dynasty and in particular the brilliant Sher Shah, 
one of the greatest Muslim rulers of India, whose accidental death 
altered the whole course of Indian history by ensuring the final triumph 
of Humayun. The same writer devotes two chapters to Akbar, the 
greatest of the Mughuls, the first dealing with his career as a conqueror 
and consolidator of the power of his line in India, and the second 
with his administrative organisation, his spiritual quest, relations with 
the Jesuits, etc., and his end, clouded, like those of so many of his 
successors, by the rebellion of the heir-apparent. Sir Richard Burn 
writes on the reign of Jahangir, the most cultured and most human 
of the Mughuls but lacking his father’s strength of character. Sir 
Richard also deals with Shah Jahan, who displayed much of his grand- 
father’s talent, although, without being the bigot that his successor 
was, he had not all Akbar’s tolerance. No greater authority than 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar could have been found to write on Aurangzeb 
and his immediate successors, and here he has a subject which he 
has long made his own. Sir Jadunath also writes on the rise of Hydera- 
bad state in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, while Sir 
Wolseley Haig deals with the decline of the central Mughul power in 
the reigns of Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah and Alamgir II. The 
rise of the Marathas in the first half of the seventeenth century is in 
the competent hands of Professor Rawlinson. Mr. W. H. Moreland, 
whose studies of Indian economics in the seventeenth century are well 
known, contributes a chapter on the Mughul revenue system, and Mr. 
G. E. Harvey, again the only possible choice, writes on the History of 
Burma from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. In the con- 


- cluding chapter Mr. Percy Brown writes on the monuments of the 


Mughul empire, an admirable survey superbly illustrated in 58 plates 
which are once again due to the generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata. Six 
maps and admirable bibliographies complete the volume. 

Sir Richard Burn is to be congratulated on the skill with which he 
has carried through the task he took over from the failing hand of 
Sir Wolseley Haig, who had planned the volume. J. ALLAN. 


Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. 1724-5, 1726-7, 1728-9. 
1 + 570, xl + 507, xlv + 632 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
1936, 1937. 35s., 30s., 35s. 

THESE three volumes had been prepared under Mr. Cecil Headlam’s 
editorship before he died, but he had not written the introductions, 
which are contributed by Professor A. P. Newton. Where a work 
has changed hands in the course of publication it is natural to expect 
a few oversights, most usually misprints; they are very few here, and 
most of them are noted in the corrigenda (not quite all: on pp. 342-3 
of the first volume there are two irritating little mistakes, where the 
abbreviation ‘ S*-’’—for “ Sir,’—is printed once as “ Pr’? and once 
as ‘‘S*”), Duplicates are unconsciously reprinted rather too often, 
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and there is a wrong identification of two gentlemen called Armstrong 
in Professor Newton’s third introduction. Moreover, in one or two 
places it is not made quite so plain as it ought to be whether we are 
reading the actual words of the document or an abstract with some of 
the actual phrases worked into it. For the reader’s peace of mind, 
the editor of calendars is well advised to differentiate his style sharply 
from that of the documents he is calendaring, and to point his transi- 
tions very clearly. But on the whole positive mistakes are still 
very rare, and we may reasonably hope that Mr. Headlam’s successor 
is going to keep up Mr. Headlam’s own standard of editing, not to fall 
back to that which prevailed before his time. As a writer of intro- 
ductions, Professor Newton is probably an improvement on Mr. 
Headlam. It is very difficult to know what kind of introduction to 
write : Professor Newton’s predecessors have set the fashion of giving 
a short summary of the most interesting features of the volume pre- 
sented, with a slight commentary. Professor Newton has followed this 
fashion. It is, perhaps, the only thing he could have done in the 
absence of the methodological questions which make some of Mr. 
Shaw’s introductions to the Treasury Books so interesting; but his 
commentary is worth rather more than Mr. Headlam’s was, because 
he is a historian with a much wider range. 

If it is difficult to write an introduction to these volumes, it is even 
more difficult to review them. The only thing that can be done, is to 
give some idea of their contents. These years, especially those covered 
by the first and last volumes, are of rather greater interest than usual. 

The Board of Trade made a rather important inquiry, in 1724, into 
the sugar and tobacco trades. The editor of the Calendar prints the 
report—an interesting one—(1724-5, no. 291 (i)), and some of the 
material on which it was based; but, strange to say, he does not print 
in full, or even in a sufficient abstract, the two important papers of 
Torriano, which had more weight with the Board than anything else. 
(nos. 273, 313). There was an Indian war in New England—Rale’s 
War—which fills a good deal of the first two volumes; but elsewhere 
the Indians were comparatively quiet, except in South Carolina where 
the Creeks and Yamasees gave some trouble. There was also a sort of 
a Spanish war in 1727-9, which Jeaves singularly little trace in the 
Colonial papers: hardly any light is thrown on the unfortunate Admiral 
Hosier’s squadron, and very little on the protection of trade, which 
does not seem to have been a very serious task in this war. There are 
one or two interesting details about the militia of the colonies, especially 
Jamaica, which had a bad invasion scare in 1729. The most serious 
internal difficulties of the colonies arose from paper money, which 
was at the bottom of most of the troubles in South Carolina and New 
Jersey, and from the financial encroachments of the Assemblies, 
especially Barbados, New York and, above all, Massachusetts. The 
last of these volumes is full of the constitutional crisis in Massachusetts, 
which rose to a climax at Governor Burnet’s death and fell to a com- 
plete anti-climax a few months later when the Government at home 
softly and suddenly climbed down. The constitutional difficulties of 
Jamaica under the Duke of Portland, 1724-6, were nothing to this, 
though important in themselves, because there the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s failure to impose its will had not such serious consequences for 
the future. It may be only an illusion arising from the fact that 
there was no West Indian Revolution, only an American Revolution ; 
but it does look as if constitutional struggles in the West Indies, 
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involving principles quite as important as those of the Northern 
Colonies, turned out to be quite insignificant in their practical results. 

New England was the scene of another great struggle, that of the 
loggers and colonial land-speculators against the Navy and the land- 
speculators with “‘ pull” at home. The controversy about the waste 
of the King’s timber is interesting because it throws light on one of the 
most important questions of frontier life—forest conservation versus 
the commercial saw-mill. Although there was little to be said for the 
demagogue Dr. Cooke, with his fantastic claims to land, and the double- 
dealing Mr. Waldo with his destroying saw-mill, the home Govern- 
ment was biting more than it could chew when it tried to keep all the 
white pine trees of Maine for the Royal Navy, and its chief agent 
Colonel Dunbar had not such clean hands as he should have had, 
since he perverted his powers in order to set up a colony of his own 
in the disputed lands. If he had succeeded, “ Georgia ’’ would have 
been the name of the northernmost, not the southernmost of the 
thirteen original colonies. 

The organization of colonial government was undergoing a subtle 
change: the Age of Newcastle was beginning. Newcastle was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State in 1724, and soon afterwards jobbery 
began to increase perceptibly and the Board of Trade to complain that 
it was being by-passed in colonial appointments and questions of 
policy. Professor Newton quite rightly points out that the Board 
was still holding its own and doing valuable work in these years, but it 
was going to lose ground very soon, and already the Governors’ letters 
to it were beginning to become perfunctory or mere duplicates of their 
letters to Newcastle. Perhaps we have not quite enough evidence 
to pronounce certainly, but it looks as if the stagnation of colonial 
administration in the middle of the century was due to Newcastle him- 
self, not merely to the party he stood for. But Newcastle himself 
had a long way further to fall; in the early years of his Secretaryship 
he seems to have taken the colonies seriously, and the habitual reader 
of his short, infrequent and ill-informed letters of the forties is quite 
surprised to find how full his colonial dispatches of the twenties are, 
and how much “ on the spot.” R. Pares. 


Poor Fred: the People’s Prince. By Sir Groner Youne. 1937. 
0.U.P. 12s 6d. 
Royal George. By C. E. Vuttiamy. 1937. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Str GrorGe Youne, in his study of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
has produced an enterprising and provocative book, but rather a queer 
one. In an accompanying advertisement of the work the publishers 
point out that the narrative of the life of George III’s father ‘‘ is almost 
incidental to the author’s main attention of historical illumination and 
prophetic warning ”; that the first chapter, in which an endeavour is 
made to show that there is a remarkable parallel between the 1730’s 
and the 1930’s “‘ to many readers will be the most important section of 
the book,” and that the volume “ is as much a manifesto as a history.” 
To the single-minded historian such a recommendation may appear to 
be rather a damaging criticism of the book. No professedly historical 
work was ever more avowedly propagandist in intention: indeed, 
“poor Fred” is merely a peg upon which is hung an argument that 
“in the present reaction back to a collectivist’s corporate society and 
away from individualist capitalism—back to personal government and 
away from party government, the authority of the Crown is still our 
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best salvation from dictatorship.” Sir George Young’s biography of 
the Prince must be read, as he indeed intends it should be read, in the 
light of the general reflections of his introductory chapter, the author’s 
whole outlook upon the age of Walpole being conditioned by his bias in 
favour of enlightened royal government over party government. 
Sir George chooses to enforce his contentions not by the analysis of the 
methods of a sovereign who believed in royal government and en- 
deavoured to put it into practice, such as George III, but by the study of 
the character and career of a prince who, hypothetically, might have 
put the author’s principles into practice had he ever been given the 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Vulliamy, in his Royal George, remarking that when Frederick, 
Prince of Wales died in 1751 his father was glad to be rid of him, adds, 
“* Even if we are shocked, it is not easy to blame the royal parent for 
his frankness. What could anyone truthfully say for him?... 
Frederick was disliked by everyone. No politician, no courtier could 
be sure of him. He quibbled, he fibbed, he shuffled continually. 
What did he do that was not altogether despicable?’ Such is the 
generally received view of the man whom Sir George Young has chosen 
to make his hero. The interest of his book to a historian lies in the 
case he makes out for discounting, and indeed reversing, the popular 
verdict. In order to rehabilitate the Prince, he has to account for the 
detestation felt for their son by both his parents and to discredit the 
picture given of him by Lord Hervey and Horace Walpole. Sir George 
Young’s best argument lies in the fact that a less unflattering view of the 
Prince is presented in the diaries of Lord Egmont, “ a light which,” as 
the author is justified in claiming, ‘‘ has been fully used . . . for the 
first time ” inhis book. Most readers will probably agree that Egmont’s 
evidence justifies some modification of the traditional portrait of 
Frederick: and had Sir George been content with a comparison 
between Hervey and Walpole on the one hand, Egmont and Marchmont 
on the other, he might have produced a satisfying historical study. 
But his propagandist purpose has militated against such an achieve- 
ment, and he has put forward extravagant claims on behalf of the 
Prince for which Egmont provides no more warrant than Hervey. 
When, for example, in describing the Prince’s home at Cliveden, he 
speaks of it as “ the birthplace of the spirit of British Imperialism that 
under the guidance of the Prince might have saved the Empire from 
losing a secessionist America, a separatist Ireland and a seditious 
India,”’ he is indulging in the wildest kind of rhetoric ; and the use of so 
meretricious a type of argument inevitably shakes one’s confidence in 
the writer in his capacity as historian. 

In Mr. Vulliamy’s book on George III there is, by contrast, no 
special pleading at all. The time-honoured Whig interpretation of the 
King, which represented him as a malignant, dangerous despot, does 
not win much credence nowadays; but neither does the Tory delineation 
of him as a sound and on the whole not unsagacious ruler. Neither 
extreme has offered any temptation to Mr. Vulliamy. He depicts 
George III as a man essentially stupid and petty-minded, very ill- 
equipped both by nature and upbringing for the high office to which he 
was called, who as a young man met with hatred because of his 
blunders, in middle age made himself ridiculous by his inanities, and 
in his old age became an object of pity in his madness. Mr. Vulliamy’s 
is a perfectly consistent study, in which the King’s mental weakness is 
made the explanation of each phase of his career. But while the 
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emphasis throughout is upon George III’s intellectual severe limitations 
even when he was in full possession of his faculties, upon his utter 
inability to meet intelligence with argument, his method of falling back 
upon the obstinate affirmation of a belief or prejudice, on the other 
hand, Mr. Vulliamy’s treatment of his subject is by no means unsympa- 
thetic, and he does full justice to the King’s amiable qualities and to his 
great physical courage, while his descri,:cion of the old King under the 
afflictions of madness and blindness is very moving. At the same time 
he hardly does justice to George’s moral courage; he makes no refer- 
ence, for example, to his wise and decisive action in the suppression of 
the Gordon riots. But the chief defect of a book which is animated 
and picturesque throughout is that the author has not been altogether 
successful in solving the difficult problem of maintaining a balance 
between the purely biographical part of his work and the description 
of the politics and the manners of the age which he has attempted to 
combine with it in the narrow space of a single volume of moderate 
size, some parts of the political narrative being singularly hurried and 
disjointed, and the references to social life somewhat scrappy and 
arbitrary. A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The Foundation of Australia: a Study in English Criminal Practice 
and Penal Colonization in the Eighteenth Century. By Eris 
O’Brien. 1937. xvi + 432 pp. Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d. 

A History of the University of Melbourne. By Ernest Scott. 1936. 
xx + 226 pp. Melbourne University Press. Milford. 8s. 6d. 


FatHer Eris O’BrIEN is already known as the author of works on 
the early history of Catholicism in Australia. He has now given us 
a historical study of wider scope, based upon an extensive range of 
printed and unprinted records, and of the literature of eighteenth- 
century penal reform and of general English and Irish history in that 
period. In no published work known to the reviewer has the found- 
ation of Australia been so firmly grounded in the facts of English 
penal practice and the ideas of English penal reformers, though 
certain aspects of penal practice—in particular transportation to 
America before the Revolution—have been more exhaustively treated 
in the still unpublished work of Dr. F. W. Oldham. There is no par- 
ticular originality in Father O’Brien’s introductory survey : he does 
not move far from well-trodden ground, and he seems rather apt to take 
the view that those great agrarian and industrial changes whose evil 
results he has to study worked more evil than good—a judgment which 
appears to the reviewer to be perverse. Nor does he quite make the 
most of his new approach to the foundation of Australia itself. He 
might have regarded it as more especially a new administrative problem. 
He might have asked how far the English administrative system of the 
late eighteenth century had experience of the problems of detail which 
the establishment of a distant penal colony involved; how far the 
blame for its shortcomings lay with the Home or Colonial Office and 
how far with the Treasury; how far the departments learnt wisdom 
from their accumulating Australian experience. The main theme of 
the later part of his book is the incompatibility of the colonial with 
the penal idea; but he tends to be led by the same dualism into the 
familiar paths of Australian colonial history when his studies have 
equipped him rather to follow up the penal idea more thoroughly and 
consistently than other Australian historians. He ends in praise of 
Wentworth when one expects him to end in praise of Phillip. “< has, 
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it is fair to say, many facts and figures about transportation as a 
punishment which it would be difficult to find elsewhere. One wonders 
why he has chosen to end his book in 1800: would it not have been more 
natural, once he had passed the end of Phillip’s governorship, to carry 
the story on, even if in less detail, to the mutiny of the New South 
Wales Corps against Bligh and the arrival of Maquarie? These 
criticisms, however, are not intended to detract from the solid merits 
of Dr. O’Brien’s book as a contribution to Australian history—its sound 
approach to the subject, its dispassionate judgments, its sober and 
straight-forward style. If, as the publishers appear to suggest, he 
intends to continue his study, the further volumes will be awaited with 
real interest. To one passing judgment the reviewer must take 
exception : it is quite unfair to say of Marsden, the pioneer missionary 
of New Zealand, that he is “‘ known more as a pioneer of the wool- 
growing industry than for his ecclesiastical duties.’””’ The book has a 
careful bibliography and index. 

It is a far cry from Botany Bay to the Melbourne of the goldfields 
era—when (though not by goldfields immigrants) the University was 
founded. Professor Scott’s work of piety is of course mainly designed 
for those associated with the University. The general historical 
student may wish that his conception of its history had allowed him to 
touch on such questions as the part played by it in the history of the 
city and of the State; the success with which traditional disciplines— 
including, be it noted, a (denominational) college system—have adapted 
themselves to the new environment. These are no doubt matters of 
opinion, whereas Professor Scott has on the whole confined himself 
to matters of fact. Within the limits he has set himself, however, he 
has written a book at once authoritative and readable, full of good 
stories and interesting biographical detail, some of it about men of 
world-wide reputation—Hearn, T. G. Tucker, Harrison Moore, Baldwin 
Spencer. The foundation of the University he attributes mainly to 
H. C. E. Childers: Rusden, who was certainly prejudiced against 
Childers but was in a position to know the inner history, gives the 
credit for the idea, at least, to Latrobe, and one would have liked to see 
this claim examined. W. P. Morre.. 


Robert Burns. The Manand his Work. By Hans Hecut. Translated 
from the German by Jane Lymburn. Hodge. 1936. pp. xi 
+ 375. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is almost twenty years since Professor Hecht’s excellent Life 
and Works of Robert Burns was published at Heidelberg ; and now 
at length it reaches the English reader, duly revised and in places 
rewritten. It had already taken its place as one of the few really 
good books on Burns. In the introduction to this English translation 
Professor Hecht has almost done the reviewer’s business for him. 
While admitting that a foreigner is in some important respects handi- 
capped when he writes about the poetry of another nation, he yet 
claims that with this particular poet there are corresponding ad- 
vantages. The Scot is at once the best and the worst person to write 
about Burns. “ We all know that too close proximity obscures the 
vision, and that too great love blinds the judgment as much as too 
violent antipathy. In the case of Burns there is the further difficulty 
that the controversial points move along the dangerous lines of sexu- 
ality, alcoholism, religion, politics and class prejudices or preferences.” 
Professor Hecht stands outside this noisy fair-ground of reproach 
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and controversy ; and yet he has sufficient racial affinities with the 
Scottish people to sympathise with their contradictory estimates of the 
national poet, and to see how significant they are to a full understanding 
of his character and achievement. What remains incomprehensible, 
and at times even distasteful to most English readers, yields to the 
penetration of this scholarly and humane German critic. Robert 
Burns, so often torn from his context, is here set in his national en- 
vironment, and his spiritual progress is traced with real insight. The 
contemporary background is painted in with the illuminating strokes 
of one who has made himself perfectly familiar with it, and Burns 
is seen, not with a well-worn daisy in his hand, or a whisky-coloured 
halo round his head, but as a man, irregular, improvident, alternating 
between fits of remorse and defiance, and yet ultimately sure of him- 
self, shrewd, critical, and without vanity conscious of his own great 
powers. It says much for his own understanding of himself that 
he was able to resist the constant stream of patronising and well- 
meaning advice that poured in upon him from all sides, from Dr. 
John Moore’s suggestions that he should “‘ deal more sparingly, for 
the future, in the provincial dialect,” and set about acquiring a know- 
ledge of heathen mythology with a view to writing a long poem, to the 
pathetic remonstrances of his publisher, George Thomson, about his 
too gay and sportive Muse. ‘“ Let her not write what beauty would 
blush to speak,”’ the anxious Thomson begged him, with his eye on a 
series of drawing-room ballads, “‘ nor wound that charming delicacy 
which forms the most precious dowry of our daughters.” 

In reading Professor Hecht’s book one feels that one is always 
reading about a poet, and a great poet. Burns is not sentimentalised, 
nor too easily condemned, nor too lightly defended. Yet the author 
knows how to defend Burns, because he knows what it means to be 
a poet. “Into little more than thirty-seven years of life,” he writes, 
“there is compressed such a wealth of love and sorrow, of passion, 
success and disappointment, of errors and triumphs, as seldom falls to 
the lot of any individual.’”’ That should never be forgotten about 
Burns; but, the biographer’s life moving usually along very different 
paths, it too often is. 

It should be added that the literary background of the Kilmarnock 
volume of 1786 is ably and fully presented, and that Burns’s interest 
in local and national politics is clearly set forth. Robert Heron’s 
Memoir of Robert Burns, first published in The Monthly Magazine 
of June 1797, is reprinted as an appendix, and Professor Hecht adds a 
useful bibliography, specially prepared for the English translation. 
The translation itself is an unusually competent piece of work. 

JaMES R. SUTHERLAND. 


The Canadian Commercial Revolution, 1845-1851. By GILBERT 
Norman Tucker. 1936. Yale University Press, New Haven. 
13s. 

The Commerce of North Carolina, 1763-1789. By Cuartes Curis- 
TOPHER CRITTENDEN. 1936. Yale University Press, New Haven. 
lls. 6d. 


_ THESE two additions to the Yale Historical Publications are similar 
in purpose and in treatment. Both are monographs analysing strictly 
limited but critical eras of colonial economic history to correct current 
misconceptions and clarify the economic background of important 
political movements. 
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Mr. Crittenden establishes the fact that North Carolina in the 
later colonial era had developed a much more diversified commercial 
economy than the states farther south, and, in spite of serious geo- 
graphical handicaps, managed to build up a flourishing commercial life 
under the old colonial system. The Revolution, of course, dislocated 
this trade, though the effects of the War were not felt seriously until 
its later stages. But the important conclusion of the monograph is that 
after the Revolution trade returned rapidly to its old grooves, thus 
indicating that the British trade regulations of the colonial era had not 
seriously impeded the commercial life of North Carolina. The 
monograph is strictly limited to a presentation of the evidence 
concerning commerce, and only in the concluding pages does it suggest 
any repercussions of commerce upon politics. 

Mr. Tucker’s book is a more extensive piece of research, and, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, more significant. The purpose is to examine 
how far the economic life of Canada, which had been moulded by 
preferential treatment into an integral part of the British imperial 
system, was dislocated by the adoption of free trade by the mother 
country. He points out that the economy of the French Canadians was 
so nearly self-sufficient that it was hardly touched by the change; 
Montreal, the Eastern Townships, and Upper Canada bore the brunt 
of the transition. The subject is complicated by the fact that changes in 
transportation and the competition of rival American trade routes, 
on the one hand, and the Irish famine with its attendant emigration, 
on the other, bore heavily upon Canada simultaneously with the 
change in commercial policies. So parasitic was the business of Canada, 
that when economic ties with the mother-country were loosened, a 
strong movement arose for reciprocity with the United States, and some 
of the most rabid British colonial Tories, their judgment impaired by 
quarrels with the French Canadians, promoted an annexation manifesto. 
Yet adjustment was fairly rapid, especially after the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, and the conclusion is that the change in imperial 
policy was not nearly so catastrophic as pessimists had prophesied. 

AILEEN DunHaAM. 


The Spanish Marriages, 1841-1846. A Study of the Influence of 
Dynastic Ambition upon Foreign Policy. By E. Jones Parry. 
1936. xiii + 349 pp. Macmillan. 18s. 


Tuis is the first of a new series of Studies in International History 
and Relations (London School of Economics and Political Science) 
edited by Professor C. K. Webster and Professor C. A. W. Manning. 
Dr. Jones Parry has given the series an excellent start by elucidating 
one of the most intricate diplomatic episodes of the nineteenth century ; 
and the skill and courage with which so much intractable material has 
been dealt with provides a model for this type of research. Major 
John Hall’s England and the Orleans Monarchy (London, 1912) has until 
now been the best authority on the subject of the Spanish Marriages. 
Dr. Jones Parry (p. 298) lauds Hall’s account as “ very judicious ” ; 
and his conclusions have indeed been left substantially untouched, in 
spite of the new material now introduced from the private papers of 
Queen Victoria, Peel, Aberdeen and Guizot. But Hall admits (p. 395) 
that ‘even to-day, the real motives which actuated some of the 
principal actors in the affair are still largely a matter of conjecture.” 
In the last resort, an analysis of motive is elusive; but Dr. Jones 
Parry’s new sources have enabled him to probe much deeper than 
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Hall, and perhaps as deep as will ever be possible with surviving 
material. 

It is now clear that the Spanish Marriages were part of a wider 
scheme by which Guizot hoped to cement the dynastic interests of a 
Bourbon block—France, Spain and Naples. France might thus 
consolidate her power in the Mediterranean, and further her colonial 
projects in North Africa. Guizot was a thorough “realist,” and 
pursued his end unscrupulously. Peel suspected this, though Aberdeen 
did not; and the entente cordiale was built on an insecure foundation 
throughout. But all the fault does not lie on the French side. Though 
the British royal couple were strictly constitutional in their conduct, 
they and King Leopold never abandoned the idea of including Spain 
in the Coburg family system. French suspicions on this score, and 
Palmerston’s blunder in unduly favouring the Spanish radicals, caused 
the dénowement of the affair. Louis Philippe’s son Montpensier 
married the Infanta Fernanda on the same day that Queen Isabella 
married the insignificant Cadiz. British opinion was outraged, and the 
entente cordiale came to an end. But it must be emphasised that 
the whole tenor of Dr. Jones Parry’s work is to show that the entente 
was never much more than a whited sepulchre. Moreover, the simul- 
taneous marriages did not in fact have the evil results anticipated 
in Britain. The uproar in 1846, and subsequent controversy, have 
indeed invested the affair with a greater importance than it merits in 
itself, though hardly an episode can be chosen throwing more light 
on the diplomatic methods of the day, and on the characters of the 
persons involved. Gavin B. HENDERSON. 


Hindenburg : the Wooden Titan. By JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
1936. xvi-+ 507 pp. Macmillan. 21s. 

The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands. By Ian F. D. 
Morrow, assisted by L. M. Srevekina. 1936. x + 558 pp. 
Oxford University Press: Milford. 25s. 


Mr. WHEELER-BENNETT’S volume is a remarkable achievement. 
It is written too close to the great events it portrays to hope for a 
historical perspective, yet it has many of the qualities associated with 
good historical work. The essential sources have been consulted, 
though the book (written primarily for the general reader and not the 
specialist) is not documented. The author is not afraid to put forward 
his own point of view, but he seldom fails to do justice to those he 
criticises. The style is robust, and does not suffer from allusiveness. 
Hindenburg was ever the plaything of events, and the book is therefore 
much more than a character-study. But the author never forgets that 
he is writing a biography, and the reader is always conscious of Hinden- 
burg as the facade of three successive régimes. 

Hindenburg is portrayed throughout as an unconscious betrayer. 
He surrendered Hoffman to the wrath of Ludendorff, and later allowed 
the Kaiser’s anger to fall on Ludendorff alone. He supported the 
Republic, but let Gréner take the blame for abandoning the Kaiser. 
The Right made him President in 1925, and he betrayed the Right. 
When the allied troops marched out of Cologne, Hindenburg revelled 
in the plaudits of the people; but Stresemann, the author of the 
triumph, was execrated for trafficking with Germany’s enemies. The 
Left made him President in 1932, and he betrayed the Left. Indeed, 
the abandonment of Briining was the worst of all his betrayals, for it 
led straight to the destruction of the Weimar Republic to which Hinden- 
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burg had sworn his oath. Throughout, there was a conspiracy to 
maintain the Hindenburg legend, as the one stable thing in a distracted 
country. When praise was lavished, Hindenburg was there; when 
blame was dispensed, it was his generals, his chancellors—even his 
Emperor—that received it. This is the main theme: yet justice is 
also done to Hindenburg. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett writes of his adhesion 
to the Republic: “ It was his greatest and most noble deed; greater 
than the victories of Tannenberg and the Lakes, greater far than 
anything which occurred in his later life. For this act many deeds 
less noble may be forgiven him ” (p. 209). And it is emphasied that 
Hindenburg always honestly believed “‘ he had done his duty as he had 
seen it or as others had indicated it to him ”’ (p. 467). 

The author lets his imagination run away with him occasionally. 
What evidence is there for Hindenburg’s dream on p. 436? Some of 
his judgments, too, are not so balanced as that on Hindenburg himself. 
Schleicher’s activities are admittedly open to criticism, but they are 
here judged with undue severity. These are, however, minor details in 
a fascinating book, which will probably be far less ephemeral than most 
of its fellows. 

Dr. Morrow’s study is more detailed and more limited in scope. He 
deals with the Versailles settlement on Germany’s eastern borders : 
with the problems of Danzig and Memel, the Polish corridor and East 
Prussia. A historical background is provided, and all these problems 
are portrayed as symptoms of an ancient and undying rivalry between 
Slav and Teuton. The peace-makers of Versailles are blamed because 
their settlement was not even an attempt to end this rivalry, but was 
merely a registration of the victory of one of the contestants. Although 
this criticism is levelled, it is pointed out that there is nothing radically 
wrong with the settlement,—that it could be worked, if the will to work 
it were there. It is German-Slav animosity that makes the quarrels, 
not the quarrels that make German-Slav animosity. 

These and other conclusions are reached by the most careful and 
detailed analysis. For example, the German contention that the 
Polish corridor has destroyed the well-being of East Prussia is rejected, 
after a hundred pages of economic erudition. (The only slip noticed was 
40 per cent. instead of 60 per cent. on p. 277.) A large part of the book 
is thus fitted mainly for specialists: and for them it will remain an 
authority. But it is the fate of books on modern problems to fall out 
of date all too rapidly. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s problem is Hindenburg, 
and Hindenburg is dead; but Dr. Morrow’s problem is living, and new 
chapters in the story of the Slav-Teuton rivalry are always being 
written. This makes it the more satisfactory to have the symptoms 
displayed by that rivalry between 1919 and 1925 so minutely and 
impartially examined; and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs has again put scholars in its debt by sponsoring this study. 

Gavin B. HENDERSON. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


THE writer of this interesting monograph—The History of Clack- 
mannan, by T. Crouther Gordon (Glasgow Civic Press, 15s.)—is 
fortunate in his choice of subject; for, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
points out in a foreword prefixed to the book, Clackmannanshire, per- 
haps on account of its diminutive size, has not hitherto attracted the 
attention of the historian to any great degree. We have therefore all 
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the more reason to be thankful to Mr. Gordon for this concise and care- 
fully documented description of the history and antiquities of a Scottish 
burgh of which the history goes far back into the dim past, whose 
castle was the seat of several successive kings of Scotland and whose 
sons played no mean part in the development of their native land. 

In his opening chapter, the writer deals in an interesting manner 
with the much-disputed origin of the name of Clackmannan. His 
theory that the name is derived from that of the great stone, now 
preserved by the Mercat Cross and formerly on a hill nearer to the 
waters of the Forth, seems a reasonable one. The name would thus 
be Clach Manan—the stone of Manan, a sea god or goddess. One 
might compare with this the name of the famous Lochmabenstane— 
the trysting-place of the wardens of the western march, near the 
Solway—which was originally Clack Mabon or “ the stone of the god 
Mabon, the Roman Maponius.”’ Clackmannan, though within sight of 
the Roman fort of Camelon, on the line of the Forth—Clyde line of 
defence, does not appear to have been occupied by the Roman 
legionaries, and the earliest glimpse we obtain of the place is connected 
with the supposed advent about 650 of St. Bigha to whom there was 
a chapel in the neighbourhood. Mr. Gordon seems to take for granted 
that St. Bigha was an historic character, and does not mention the 
theory that the name may be derived from begu, a ring. At St. Bees 
in Cumberland a ring was preserved over which, after the old Norse 
fashion, oaths were taken. The writer is on surer ground when he 
refers to the subsequent coming of St. Serf, who seems to have been the 
dominating ecclesiastical figure of the district. 

The first definite mention of Clackmannan occurs in a charter of 
Malcolm IV, between 1141 and 1165, in which that king grants to the 
abbot and monastery of Dunfermline “the toft e croft in my town of 
Clacman.”’ It was Malcolm probably who built the first “‘ motte and 
bailey ’’ castle upon the hill of Clackmannan, a fortress which became 
an important royal residence. It was here that William the Lion, in 
1195, believing himself sick unto death, planned, as Hoveden tells 
us, to bequeath his kingdom to Otto, son of Henry, Duke of Saxony, 
and nephew of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. The opposition of the 
Scottish lords, William’s recovery to health and the birth of the prince 
who was afterwards Alexander II annulled this arrangement. 

The great Robert Bruce himself, after the castle had been recovered 
from the English, frequently resided there. The “ motte and bailey ”’ 
castle had now been replaced by one of stone, the oldest surviving 
tower of which appears to date from the 14th century. 

Clackmannan seems to have suffered greatly during the Civil 
War, its ruling family having shown distinctly Stuart and later on 
Jacobite sympathies. An interesting chapter in the book is that 
devoted to the career of the saintly Andrew Fletcher, one of the most 
eloquent preachers of the late 17th and early 18th centuries. Readers 
will be grateful, too, to Mr. Gordon for his interesting account of the 
schoolmaster and poet Michael Bruce. 

It remains to add that the book is well produced and that it contains 
several illustrations of old buildings and other objects of antiquarian 
interest in the burgh. T. M. 


It is not often that a text-book designed for students of law can be 
recommended as an adequate introduction for young students of 
constitutional history, but no reservations need be made in bringing 
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Professor T. F. T. Pluckett’s A Concise History of the Common Law 
(Butterworth, 20s.) to the notice of such readers. The book originally 
appeared in a smaller form, designed for American law-students, but 
this second edition is virtually a new book designed for English students, 
and written on a larger scale. Throughout the author writes as a 
historian anxious to emphasise a sense of historical development, and 
in his treatment of the various topics he stresses the influence of political, 
social, economic and religious factors on the growth of legal institutions. 
A brief description of the scheme of the book will best show that the 
author has had in mind the historical as well as the legal student. 

The first book (pp. 3-313) provides a general survey of legal history. 
It contains nine chapters on the Crown and the State and forms an 
admirable summary of a large province of English constitutional history. 
These are followed by fourteen chapters dealing with the courts and the 
legal profession, and here again the history student will find authorita- 
tive statements of the learning on such subjects as the communal courts, 
seignorial jurisdiction, the jury, the conciliar courts, and the develop- 
ment of legal institutions in modern times. Five more chapters deal 
with some of the factors in legal history that so rarely get proper treat- 
ment in the text-books, and the reader will learn much from them on 
the significance of Roman law, canon law, custom, legislation, and 
precedent in English law and legal institutions. The second book 
(pp. 317-623) is more technical, for it deals with such topics as the 
evolution of procedure, crime and tort, real property, contract and 
equity, but even here the general student will find a great deal that is 
enlightening on feudalism, tenures, equity, and similar subjects. 

Such is the scheme of a book that may be distinguished as unique 
among the text-books of English legal history. It can be said outright 
that this is no mere compendium of facts, a synopsis of Maitland’s work 
and the nine volumes of Holdsworth : nor, on the other hand, is it a mere 
impressionistic survey like M. Lévy-Ullmann’s, although it is equally 
well written, clear and—we cannot escape the word—concise. It is an 
independent work. Points in the arguments are driven home by ample 
quotations from original sources: conflicting theories are stated fairly 
and critically, while a lead is usually given for forming conclusions 
which show the author as an original worker in some parts of the 
field he is covering, so that on many points maturer readers will profit 
from the work. In a word the book sets a high standard for works of 
popularisation and deserves a wide use among students of history as 
well as law. C. H. W. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the third year of King John (London, 
Pipe Roll Society, 1936, pp. xx + 404, Sub. £1 1s.) calls for little 
comment. The parallel Chancellor’s Roll was printed in 1833, but has 
long been difficult to obtain, so that it is helpful to have the variants 
between it and the Pipe Roll carefully noted. The text has been 
prepared by Miss Mary Grace. The contents are not exciting. King 
John was in England during eight months of this financial year 
(October 1200 to May 1201) and there was no period of political crisis. 
With her usual skill, Mrs. Stenton, in her introduction, relates the 
details of royal expenditure, of fines and oblations, etc., to the King’s 
itinerary. The points of special interest are few. The King was 
obviously in touch with the King of Norway and the Earl of Orkney, 
who were causing trouble to the King of Scots, but his chief concern 
seems to have been to collect money in return for privileges 
and pardons. F. M. P. 
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In The Early Dominicans (C.U.P. 10s. 6d.) Mr. R. F. Bennett has 
undertaken to investigate certain important aspects of the Order of 
Friars Preachers in the thirteenth century. Amongst others he has 
chapters on “ St. Dominic,” “ Poverty,”’ “ Learning,”’ “‘ The Dominican 
Preacher,” which is most interesting, ‘‘' The Sermons ”’ and “ Authority 
and the Constitution.”” It will be seen at once that such a book is 
bound to be useful to any student of medieval ecclesiastical history, 
but I cannot help feeling that if Mr. Bennett, who won the Hulsean 
Prize in 1934 for an essay on which this book was based, had withheld 
publication for several years, his book would have been a better and a 
shorter one. Mr. Bennett has collected a great deal of interesting 
material; his knowledge of modern writers on Dominican history is 
considerable, but in discussing some of the more difficult points he has 
not gone quite deep enough. For example, in his chapter on Poverty 
he does not distinguish between personal and corporate poverty, 
and he nowhere mentions the theory of wsws which was common in 
the earlier monastic orders. Further, in the chapter on “ Authority 
and the Constitution,’’ while Mr. Bennett is no doubt right in saying 
that the “ Constitution of the Dominican Order” (1925) lays too 
much stress on the democratic trend of that constitution, it is un- 
fortunate that he misquotes the Acta, p. 165: “In 1245... ,” 
and also that his first example of the Master-General’s authority being 
“not only of a strong but of an oppressive nature,’”’ should be taken 
from the year 1263 when the General Chapter absolved, i.e., removed 
from office the Master-General, though probably at his own request. 

The truth lies probably half-way between these two points of view. 
There is no doubt that by the fourteenth century the Master-General 
was supreme in the Order, but there is equally no doubt that the 
office continued to be elective and that the various chapters continued 
to meet and do business. The shape of a democratically governed 
community had been created. This is important in constitutional 
history no matter how soon the reality departed from it. In this, and 
not in the debatable claim to originating the idea of Poverty lies the 
interest of St. Dominic’s life. C. R. C. 


Mr. A. CaNnTLE has performed a useful task in his detailed examin- 
ation of The Pleas of Quo Warranto for the County of Lancaster (Chetham 
Society : vol. 98—New Series). He does not reproduce the text, 
which was printed by the Record Commission, but he gives the facts 
and a commentary. A good deal of the book is primarily of local 
interest ; but, since it is only by a study of actual examples that we can 
get a just view of medieval administration, Mr. Cantle’s work is of 
much more general interest than its title might seem to imply, especi- 
ally since he has been able to draw some comparisons with other coun- 
ties. His conclusions are, on the whole, remarkably favourable to the 
efficiency and fairness of Edward I’s government, although there are 
indications, as we should expect, that something depended upon the 
particular set of justices who were trying the pleas. In the northern 
counties, at any rate, the greater number of cases were brought to a 
definite conclusion, and it would be difficult to say that any man was 
wronged, although the effect of the proceedings was to assert the 
supremacy of the central government and to take the process a further 
stage by which the exercise of franchises was brought under control. 

Signs of inexperience are to be expected in an M.A. thesis, but it is to 
be regretted that the text was not more thoroughly revised. Simple 
words are sometimes left unextended (pp. 30, 31, 69, 82): anno regni 
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is read as anno regali (p. 6), wnius militis as | militaris (p. 21), comitatus 
as comitatis (p. 39). The Latin on p. 81 and the French on p. 57 are 
alike mangled. ‘‘ Count” and “ Earl” of Mortain are used indiffer- 
ently on p. 107. That there is something wrong with the system of 
training research students in medieval history is suggested not only 
by these errors, but by such a passage as the following at p. 68 and a 
similar one at p. 16: “the Friars Minor of Preston were represented 
by one Gardianus, whose exact position in his community is not 
stated.” 


In Calvin and the Reformation (Longmans, 16s.), the latest of the 
many contributions which Professor J. Mackinnon has made to historical 
and especially to ecclesiastical literature, he makes no concessions to 
the modern taste in historical biography. Here are no eccentricities 
of style; no collection of spicy incidents and stories; no inquiry into 
the sexual history of his subject. But a story of immense importance 
is told in a simple and straight-forward manner from the original 
sources and with an unrivalled knowledge of the religious and political 
background. There are more entertaining histories of Calvin, but 
none that gives such a satisfactory account of his activity and influence. 

Dr. Mackinnon does not overlook the fact, as some ambiguous 
biographers have done, that Calvin was above all things a theologian, 
and that, in his judgment, all his activities were subordinate to and 
dependent on the vision that he had won of the dealings of God with Man 
and the destinies of Man in this world and the next. Two long and 
valuable chapters—about a fifth of the whole book—are devoted to an 
analysis and criticism of the “Institutes of the Christian Religion.” The 
relation of Calvin’s ideas to the theological systems of the past and their 
fate in the modern world are given in a most interesting way. ‘‘ The 
fear of God has been rooted in my heart ”’ were among the last words 
spoken by him, and every feature of his life will be misunderstood if 
we do not grasp the reality and the intensity of that fear. “The 
elect are like a few grains of wheat among a heap of chaff,” he said on 
another occasion. To one obsessed, as Calvin was, by these ideas the 
claims of humanity must have seemed trivial. 

The book opens with an account of Zwingli, to whom Calvin owed 
more than to Luther, but this occupies only 40 pages, and the rest is 
devoted to the career of Calvin. His rise to power in Geneva is 
carefully examined and much illumination is thrown upon it; but it 
remains difficult to understand how the pleasure-loving citizens of 
Geneva could bow to the theocracy (or as Dr. Mackinnon inclines 
to call it the clerocracy) which was instituted by Calvin. The citizens 
loved to dance; they were quick to criticise their rulers; to the citizen 
militia it was a great thing that they should be allowed to wear slashed 
breeches. How came they to submit to the rule of one of whom 
Dr. Mackinnon writes that he was “‘a medieval monk in the guise 
of an evangelical reformer; with this difference that, whilst the choice 
of the monastic profession was voluntary his puritanism is obligatory 
on all as an essential of the Christian life”? The explanation is to 
be found partly in the situation of Geneva and in the dangers that 
threatened it ; ‘Hooker says somewhere that the ‘‘ Genevans preferred 
to be somewhat hardly yoked at home than to be abroad for ever 
discredited.”” But that cannot be the only cause : and what is happen- 
ing to-day in Russia, in Germany and elsewhere may suggest that 
strict and universal discipline has its attraction. 
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The story of Servetus is told at some length and with great care. 
It is most useful to have the narrative examined so carefully in the light 
of the original documents; but there is no important modification 
in the usually accepted story. Dr. Mackinnon does not spare Calvin. 
The part that he played in procuring the arrest of Servetus in Lyons 
at the hands of the Inquisition remains obscure, but there can be no 
doubt about the eagerness of Calvin in procuring his condemnation, 
when he so strangely and unexpectedly appeared in Geneva. What 
comes out plainly from the account of the trial is that it was not only 
a struggle between Calvinist orthodoxy and heresy, but also between 
Calvin and his libertinist opponents. (Dr. Mackinnon does not like 
the word, but it is convenient.) Servetus we read “‘ was emboldened 
by the outbreak of bitter strife between the Calvinist and the anti- 
Calvinist parties, denounced Calvin as a false accuser and demanded his 
arrest and trial.” The struggle has thus close affinities with the 
personal struggles which revolutions are apt to breed, where a contest 
between individuals is made the occasion of a trial of strength of parties. 
When Servetus was burnt (Calvin tried to change the penalty to 
beheading), Calvin was established in power more safely than ever 
before and his authority was never again seriously shaken. The 
régime grew stricter; the balance of lay and clerical members in the 
consistory inclined more to the side of the clergy. The later period 
of his life is usually hurried over by his biographers, but Dr. Mackinnon 
gives welcome attention to it. The chapter on “‘ The Triumph of the 
Theocracy ” is perhaps the most valuable in the book. It was now that 
Geneva became in Knox’s words “ the maist perfyt schoole of Chryst 
that ever was in the erth since the dayis of the apostellis.”’ 

A chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Calvin and International Politics ’’ where 
among much that is excellent there is one statement which seems to me 
questionable. Dr. Mackinnon speaks of “ the intensified persecution 
instigated by the Duke of Guise and his brother during the short 
reign of Francis II.” I fail to see the evidence for this. What is 
apparent is the growing confidence of the Huguenots and their readiness 
to challenge the government to a test of strength. A. J. G. 


Few political fictions have had a longer history than that of the 
Social Contract, and few have played a more important part in the 
actual determination of historical events. Some years ago Mr. R. W. 
Lee published a useful sketch of the development of the Contract 
Theory, together with a detailed examination of the ideas of its leading 
exponents—namely, Languet, Hooker, Suarez, Grotius, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, Locke and Rousseau.! But Mr. Lee’s book, able and 
penetrating though it was, did not pretend to be more than a cram- 
book for harassed undergraduates. It merely skimmed the examinable 
surface of the subject. 

In The Social Contract : a Critical Study of its Development (Milford, 
12s. 6d.) Mr. J. W. Gough has made a profound and exhaustive study 
of the whole matter from its Greek beginnings to its temporary ter- 
minus in Herbert Spencer, who seems to have been unaware that the 
idea was not original in himself. It must be said at once that Mr. 
Gough’s study is masterly in its thoroughness and in its perfect com- 
mand of its theme. It displays both a marvellous maturity of thought 
and also an amazingly wide range of erudition. Moreover, it touches 
incidentally, by way of contrast, so many other parallel theories that 


1 Lee, R. W., The Social Compact, 1898. Oxford: Blackwell. 
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it ends by becoming one of the most stimulating introductions to 
political theory in general at present available. Not only does it 
expound with admirable lucidity the ideas of those great contract- 
ualists dealt with by Mr. Lee, but it brings to light a large number of 
most interesting thinkers whose names are almost unknown to English 
readers, ¢.g., Marius Salamonius who, Mr. Gough rightly says, is 
“ a writer of the first importance in the history of the social contract.” 
Dr. Leo Strauss is a German scholar who has found a home in 
England. With a thoroughness and with a wealth of learning character- 
istic of the alumni of German universities he has made, in The Political 
Philosophy of Hobbes: its Basis and its Genesis (Milford, 10s.) a 
laborious investigation of the basis and genesis of Hobbes’s political 
philosophy. He has particularly devoted his attention to the Hobbes 
MSS., in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, and to the little- 
known works of Hobbes produced before the date (1640) when the 
philosopher became acquainted with geometry and began to develop 
his mechanistic theory of the universe. He comes to two conclusions 
which considerably modify the common conception of Hobbes’s system. 
He contends: (1) that the basis of Hobbes’s political philosophy was 
ethical and not mechanical, and (2) that its psychological motive was 
not fear but pride. No reader of Dr. Strauss’s learned monograph can 
fail to be impressed by the weight of evidence that he adduces in 
support of his thesis. F. J. C. H. 


TxHOsE who are interested in seventeenth-century Scotland cannot 
have failed to notice papers by the Regius Professor of Church History 
in the University of Aberdeen appearing from time to time in various 
periodicals, all dealing with aspects of the religious life of that century. 
In Religious Life in Seventeenth-century Scotland (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s.) Professor Henderson has reprinted eight of these papers, 
in a revised form, and furnished with a multitude of notes and references. 
These are supplemented by three new papers. The subjects are: 
The Bible in Seventeenth-century Scotland; The Influence of Bishop 
Patrick Forbes; Foreign Religious Influences; Scotland and the 
Synod of Dort; Some Early Scottish Independents; Scottish Theo- 
logical Learning; Externals of Church Worship and Church Govern- 
ment under Charles II; The Covenanters; The Scottish Pulpit; 
Quietist Influences in Scotland; Religious Conditions in the North- 
East of Scotland after the Revolution. 

It will be observed that all phases of the religious life of the century 
find their place in this rich variety of contents—an indication that 
here we have something new in the approach to a century of contentions 
and sufferings and of almost interminable controversy. Patient, 
detailed, and complete investigation has replaced partisan polemic and 
sectional study. The 68 pages of notes supply, on a rough estimate, 
about 3000 references, mainly to Scottish printed books, but also to 
MSS. and to continental literature, including Dutch. The book will 
be a standard work of reference to the student for many a day, an 
indispensable guide to sound thinking on the subjects with which it 
deals, a wholesome corrective of many hasty generalisations. 

The field has been gleaned with such great care that it almost 
challenges the reviewer to detect anything which has escaped the eye 
of the writer. And he humbly suggests two which are distinctly 
relevant to the first paper. One is contemporary, with a portentous 
title-page, a portion of which follows : ‘‘ Exercitations Divine, Containing 
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Diverse Questions and Solutions for the Right Understanding of the 
Scriptures. Proving the necessitie, majestie, integritie, perspicuitie 
and sense thereof. As also shewing the singular prerogatives wherewith 
the Lord endued those whom he appointed to bee the pen-men of them. . . . 
By John Weemse, of Lathoeker in Scotland, Preacher of Christ’s Gospel 
. . . London, 1632.” 

The other is a valuable modern study by Dr. George Christie on 
“ Scripture Exposition in Scotland in the Seventeenth Century,” printed 
in the Records of the Scottish Church History Society, vol. 1, pp. . 
97-111. While it is not claimed that these would have substantially 
altered any of Dr. Henderson’s conclusions, together they would 
have made his survey complete. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Henderson will continue his re- 
searches in this field, the first-fruits having proved so rewarding. 
May it be suggested that one of his next papers should be on the 
reactions of Continental Protestantism to the news of the upheaval 
created by the National Covenant. Such a survey has never been 
made; no one is so competent to make it; the tercentenary of the 
Covenant is near at hand; and Professor Henderson has obviously 
already given some thought to the subject, for to the foundation 
document for such a study the “‘ Rerum nuper in Regno Scotiae gestarum 
historia,” published at Danzig in 1641, he has assigned as author 
Spang, in place of the usual attribution to Louis du Moulin. 

H. W. 


In Marlborough, his Life and Times, vol. mt (Harrap, 25s.) Mr. 
Winston Churchill covers the period from 1706 to 1708, during which 
Marlborough reaches the summit of his career and his position at home 
is irretrievably undermined. 

The appraisement of the political position and of politicians’ 
motives is very interesting and shrewd, and the complicated situation 
is very well disentangled. Harley’s point of view, in particular, is 
made clear and convincing, and while one must agree that Marl- 
borough’s and Godolphin’s policy of working in accord with the wishes 
of Parliament was justified by future constitutional developments, 
Harley was within an ace of frustrating it. He failed, but gained the 
ear of the Queen and by the end of the volume the stage is set for his 
eventual return to power. 

The military side of the volume leaves something to be desired, 
and there are traces of careless writing. Only a quotation from 
a letter tells us of the fall of Dendermonde, while that of Ath is never 
mentioned. In his description of Ramillies, Mr. Churchill rightly 
emphasises the use of the two guns which supported the Dutch attack 
on Taviers, a fact also mentioned by Taylor; on the other hand, he 
seems to suggest that Marlborough’s use of the fold of ground behind 
his right was confined to the transfer of some infantry to his left, 
while most authorities agree that the second cavalry reinforcement 
also used that feature to conceal its movement. The description 
of the operations of the great campaign of 1708, on the other hand, is 
very clear. Mr. Churchill is probably right in attributing to Prince 
Eugéne a lack of understanding of the possibilities of sea-power, which 
made him lukewarm in the attack on Toulon and led him to reject 
Marlborough’s plan of invading France from Abbeville after Oudenarde. 
In this respect Marlborough stands unequalled among the great military 
leaders. The author brushes aside the suggestion that the growing 
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difficulties with Vienna and the Dutch were increased to any extent 
by the Duke cherishing the hope that he might still, after his first 
refusal, obtain the Governorship of the Netherlands; and, indeed, 
when there were so many more important causes of disagreement, it 
does argue a lack of the sense of proportion in some historians to 
make so much of what was a minor incident. The Union with Scotland 
is hardly mentioned, nor does the author deal adequately with the 
Duke’s part in the negotiations for peace, but this aspect could perhaps 
be better treated as a whole in the last volume ; and it will be interesting 
to see whether Mr. Churchill is able to clear his ancestor of the charge of 
being unable to make peace. F. R. R. 


Mr. Perer Wixpina’s Adventurers in the LHighteenth Century 
(Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.) begins with a prologue, in which the author 
argues that the appearance of a number of remarkable adventurers in 
the period was not fortuitous, but the natural result of certain distinc- 
tive features of the century, such as the absence of national prejudice, 
religious apathy, interest in the occult, and “ universal credulity,” and 
the prevalence of feminine intrigue. Some readers may feel that some 
parts of the analysis of the characteristic qualities of the eighteenth 
century are surprising, and, if so, are not likely to be convinced by 
the explanation of why Casanova and Cagliostro flourished when they 
did. The book also contains an epilogue, which discusses the reasons 
for the reappearance of the adventurer in the twentieth century. 
Mr. Wilding might exercise his ingenuity in examining, century by 
century, the peculiar qualities in it which were conducive to the 
appearance of this same phenomenon—not excluding the nineteenth 
century, which produced quite a creditable collection of the same 
genus! But one does not need to take the prologue and epilogue very 
seriously; the major part of the book consists of pleasantly written 
sketches of John Law, de Bonneral, de Neuhoff, Field-Marshal Keith, 
Casanova and Cagliostro. While there is nothing at all original either 
in information or in treatment in the brief accounts of the six 
adventurers selected—they are narratives of events, not studies of 
character—they are clear, pointed and lively, and it is useful to have 
these miniature biographies within the compass of a single volume, 
although the collection is really quite arbitrary—for there is a vast 
difference between such fine free-lance soldiers as Bonneral and Keith 
(the latter also a fine man) and such rogues and charlatans as Casanova 
and Cagliostro. 

One or two careless errors should be corrected, e.g., “‘ He travelled 
over Cologne—Glenshiel twice appearing as Glenskiels—Septuagint for 
septuaginarian—the use of the phrase “ working for the Church ” 
where “ preparing for ordination ”’ is meant. A. 6... 
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